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For  the  second  successive  season, 
the  disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1957-58  is  expected  to  exceed  produc- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  carryover  of 
cotton  on  August  1,  1958  will  be  about 
5-|  million  bales  smaller  than  the 


record  high  of  1956.  Relatively  large 
exports  bolstered  disappearance  in 
1957-58  while  unfavorable  weather  and 
the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since 
1878  caused  a  relatively  small  1957 
crop. 
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SIM4ABY 

The  carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  1958  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  9  million  "bales,  about  5*5  million  bales  smaller  than  the 
record  14.5  million  in  1956,  and  the  ana] lest  since  1953 . 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  1957-58  mar- 
keting year  is  estimated  at  around  Ik  million  bales.    This  is  more  than 

2   million  bales  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  but  larger  than  in  any  other 
year  since  1951-52.    It  is  also  larger  than  the  1957  crop.    The  1957-58  esti- 
mate includes  domestic  mill  consumption  of  about    8.6   million  bales  and  ex- 
ports of  about  5*5  million  bales. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  current  season  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  1956-57 .    Stocks  of  gray  goods  in  relation  to  unfilled  or- 
ders are  currently  very  high  which  indicates  a  continued  low  level  of  mill 
consumption  for  several  months.    Prices  for  gray  goods  have  continued  to  de- 
cline, also  indicating  the  supply  of  these  goods  is  large  in  relation  to  de- 
mand.   Real  consumer  income  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1956-57 •    The  average  daily  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption  in 
August  and  September  1957  was  33A55  bales,  compared  with  an  average  of 
32,967  bales  for  the  entire  1956-57  season.    Normally,  the  average  rate  for 
August  and  September  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  rate  for  the  entire 
season. 

Cotton  consumption  per  person  in  1957  is  estimated  at  slightly  more 
than  2k  pounds,  almost  2  pounds  smaller  than  in  1956.    Although  cotton  con- 
sumption per  person  was  down  close  to  9  percent  from  1955  to  1957*  consump- 
tion of  manmade  fibers  was  down  about  the  same  amount.    Consumption  of  rayon 
and  acetate  may  be  slightly  smaller  in  1957  than  in  1956,  but  the  consumption 
of  noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  has  probably  increased  to  a  record  high  of 
about  3.5  pounds  per  person.    Because  noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  replace 
more  cotton  than  rayon  and  acetate,  the  relative  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  the  noncellulosic  fibers  also  caused  an  increase  in  the  adjusted  (cotton 
equivalent)  pounds  of  manmade  fiber  for  1957. 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  during  the  1957-58  season  are  expected  to  be 
about  2  million  bales  smaller  than  those  of  1956-57.    A  large   part  of  this 
decline  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  sharp  cotton  stock  increase  which  oc- 
curred last  season,  especially  in  cotton  Importing  countries.    There  may  even 
be  a  slight  decline  in  cotton  stocks  abroad  in  1957-58.    However,  consumption 
of  cotton  abroad  has  continued  to  increase  while  foreign  cotton  production 
since  1955  has  leveled  off.    Exports  of  cotton  in  1957-58,  though  smaller 
than  in  1956-57,  may  be  higher  than  any  other  season  since  19^9-50. 

Sales  of  cotton  for  export  by  CCC  under  the  1957-58  export  sales  pro- 
gram were  3.7  million  bales  as  of  October  29.    Recent  sales  have  been  small 
because  of  the  existence  of  satisfactory  stocks  abroad  and  the  limited  se- 
lection available  in  cataloged  CCC  stocks. 
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On  November    13,  CCC  announced  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  3.7  mil- 
lion bales  of  1956  crop  upland  cotton  owned  by  CCC  was  being  added  to  the  CCC 
catalog  immediately.    The  remainder  of  these  stocks  will  be  added  to  the  cata- 
log over  the  next  two  months. 

Funds  available  from  the  U.  S.  Government  programs  to  finance  cotton 
exports  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  195 8  amounted  to  2$k  million  dollars  as  of 
November  8.    If  completely  used  these  funds  would  finance  the  export  of  about 

1.7   million  bales.    In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1957  about  ko6  million 
dollars  were  used  to  finance  the  export  of  about  2.7  million  bales. 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  about  23  million 
bales.    This  is  approximately  k.6  million  bales  smaller  than  the  record  supply 
of  1956-57.    The  1957-58  supply  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  about 
11.2  million  running  bales,  production  of  about  11.7  million  and  estimated  im- 
ports of  around  100,000  bales. 

The  1957  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  about  11.7  million  running  bales 
(11.8  million  bales  of  500  pounds  each)  as  of  November  1.    This  compares  with 
13.2  million  bales  for  the  1956  crop  and  a  1955  crop  of  1^.5  million  bales. 
As  of  November  1  about  kQ  percent  of  this  crop  had  been  ginned  compared  with 
73 •  9  percent  to  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    G innings  through  November  1, 
1957  were  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  crop  ginned  to  this  date  on  record. 
The  1957  crop  is  being  produced  from  the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since  1878, 
about  13.7  million  acres.  The  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  expected  to  be  about 
kl3  pounds,  compared  with  k09  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a  record  high  of  klj 
pounds.    Part  of  the  high  yield  was  caused  by  a  shift  in  acreage  to  the  very 
high  yielding  areas  of  the  West.    The  weather  in  a  large  part  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  has  been  unfavorable.    This  has  reduced  the  quantity  of  cotton  harvested 
and  will  certainly  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  1957  crop. 

The  total  of  State  acreage  allotment  for  all  types  of  cotton  in  1958 
of  17,637,81^  acres  is  only  37,006  acres  smaller  than  such  allotments  for  1957. 
No  announcements  concerning  the  1958  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton  have 
been  made,  but  funds  available  may  total  about  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
1957  program. 

The  average  Ik  spot  market  prices  for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  were 
higher  during  August -October  1957  than  during  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 
This  has  occurred  despite  the  lower  average  support  rates  in  the  1^  spot  mar- 
kets for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  in  1957-58  than  during  the  preceding  season 
and  because  the  supply  in  relation  to  disappearance  is  smaller  in  1957-58  than 
it  was  in  1956-57. 

Imports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  are  expected  to  increase  this  sea- 
son.   The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  available  abroad  is  very  large, 
and  prices  for  foreign  grown  extra-long  staple  cotton,  landed  New  England, 
were  below  those  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  during  the  August -October  1957 
period.    In  view  of  the  large  supply  and  the  relatively  low  price  for  this 
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type  of  cotton  abroad  imports  could  reach  the  full  quota  of  about  95,000 
bales.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs,  imports  from  August  1  through 
October  were  about  31,000  bales.    For  these  same  reasons  exports  likely  will 
decline  sharply  from  the  58,000  bales  of  1956-57. 

OUTLOOK  AND  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Carryover  to  Decline 

The  carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  1958  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  9  million  bales.    This  would  be  the  smallest  since  1953 
and  about  5.5  million  bales  below  the  record  high  of  14.5  million  bales  in 
1956.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  was  11.2  million  bales.    The  decline  is 
being  caused  by  relatively  large  disappearance  and  smaller  crops  in  the  last 
two  successive  marketing  years. 

Disappearance  Strong 

Disappearance  of  cotton  was  16.2  million  bales  in  1956-57  and  is  esti- 
mated at  about  14.1  million  in  1957-58.    Although  below  last  season,  it  would 
be  the  largest  for  any  other  season  since  1951-52.    The  cause  of  the  rela- 
tively large  disappearance  in  both  seasons  is  large  exports.    (See  table  1.) 


Table  1.  -  Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 

1951-52  to  1957-58 


lear 

Domestic 
;  mill 
:  Consumption 

:  Exports 

Destroyed 

:  Total 

:  1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1951-  52  1 

1952-  53  : 

1953-  5^  < 

1954-  55  > 

1955-  56  j 

1956-  57  : 

1957-  58  1/  : 

!  9,196.0 
!  9,^1.2 
:  8,576.2 
:  8,841.5 
;  9,209.6 
:  Qf6l6.6 
:  8,600.0 

5,51^.8 
3,048.2 
3,760.5 
3,^5.5 
2,213.9 
7,593.1 
5,500.0 

35.0 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 

H 
2/ 

14,745.8 
12,559^ 
12,1+11.7 
12,347.0 
11,^23.7 
16,209.7 
14,100.0 

l7   Estimated"    2/    Not  available 


Though  exports  increased  in  1956-57  and  are  expected  to  remain  rela- 
tively high  in  the  current  season,  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  small.    Domestic  use  is  affected  by  general  conditions  in 
the  economy  of  the  U.  S.  while  exports  are,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  on 
world  conditions.    Also,  the  prices  which  mills  in  importing  countries  pay  for 
U.  S.  cotton  under  the  export  sales  program  is  lower  than  those  paid  by  U.  S. 
mills. 
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Domestic  Mill  Consumption 
of  Cotton  Continues 
at  Low  Level 

During  the  1956-57  marketing  year  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton 
declined  to  8.6  million  bales  from  9*2  million  in  the  season  before.  Consump- 
tion during  the  1957-58  season  is  not  likely  to  he  greatly  different  from 
1956-57.    Such  a  level  would  he  the  smallest  since  1953-5^  when  8, 576, COO  hales 
were  consumed.     (See  table  1. ) 

Consumer  income  per  person  l/,  in  constant  dollars,  increased  less  than 
1  percent  from  1955-56,  compared  with  increases  of  about  5  and  2  percent  in 
the  two  preceding  seasons.    Consumer  income  in  1957-58  is  not  expected  to  be 
greatly  different  from  1956-57*    In  1953-5^  when  consumer  income  declined 
slightly  from  the  preceding  year,  cotton  consumption  also  declined. 
(See  table  2. ) 

Table  2.-  U.  S.  disposable  personal  income  per  capita:    In  19^7-^9 
dollars,  years  beginning  July  1,  1950  to  I956 


Year  beginning  July  1  Income  per  person 


>  Dollars 

1950 

:  1,319 

1951 

:  1,322 

1952 

:  1,362 

1953  ! 

:  1,359 

195^  ! 

:  1,385 

1955  : 

:  1,^57 

1956  ! 

;  1,466 

In  1956-57  and  so  far  in  1957-58,  the  prices  paid  by  domestic  mills 
for  cotton  have  been  lower  than  they  were  in  1955-56.     (See  page  8. 
This  tended  to  increase  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton.    The  principal 
effect  of  prices  on  cotton  consumption  stems  from  changes  in  the  relation  of 
prices  for  cotton  to  those  for  manmade  fibers. 


As  the  price  relationship  between  cotton  and  manmade  fiber  changes, 
the  quantity  of  manmade  fibers  substituted  for  cotton  also  changes.    For  ex- 
ample, cotton  prices  declined  relative  to  prices  of  manmade  fiber  from  1955 
to  1956  and  cotton's  share  of  the  fiber  market  was  larger  in  the  latter  year. 
(See  page     8  . ) 

Inventory  imbalance  has  an  important  short  term  influence  on  mill  con- 
sumption of  cotton.    A  measure  of  such  imbalance  is  provided  by  the  ratio  of 
stocks  of  broadwoven  goods  to  unfilled  orders  held  by  mills  for  these  fabrics. 

l/  The  consumer  income  data  are  for  years  beginning  July  1.  Data  for  years 
beginning  August  1  the  cotton  marketing  year,  are  not  available. 
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The  ratio  has  risen  steadily  since  October  1956,  with  the  exception  of 

May  1957>  and  is  now  at  a  high  level.    This  has  had  a  depressing  influence  on 

cotton  consumption.     (See  page  9«) 

On  balance  the  effect  of  these  various  forces  on  cotton  consumption  is 
believed  to  be  relatively  small.    Changes  in  some  forces  which  tend  to  cause 
an  increase  in  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  have  counterbalanced 
changes  in  others  which  tend  to  cause  a  decline. 

Febric  Values  Lower 

Fabric  values  have  declined  since  October  1956.    The  average  value  in 
October  1957  of  60.10  cents  was  the  lowest  since  August  19k6  and  compares 
with  the  value  of  64.55  cents  a  year  earlier.     (See  table  kh.)    The  low  fabric 
values  and  low  mill  margins  reflect  the  inventory  imbalance  currently  exist- 
ing in  the  cotton  broadwoven  goods  industry.     (See  page  9.) 

The  October  average  mill  margin  for  gray  goods  (17  constructions),  or 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  fabric  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  and 
the  cost  of  the  cotton,  was  26.36  cents,  the  lowest  since  June  1955*  Average 
monthly  mill  margins  have  been  below  a  year  earlier  since  December  1956. 

The  average  price  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  17  constructions  of 
gray  goods  in  the  1956-57  marketing  year  was  lower  than  in  1955-56  by  almost 
2  cents  per  pound.    Monthly  prices  for  October  1957  averaged  about  2.71  cents 
above  a  month  earlier  and  were  the  highest  since  July  1956.    This  was  the 
first  increase  in  prices  paid  by    mills  for  cotton  since  May.   (See  table  kk  .) 


Consumption  of  Cotton 
and  Rayon  Per  Capita 
Declines 

Cotton  consumption  per  capita  in  the  U.  S.  during  1957  is  estimated 
at  slightly  above  2k  pounds.    This  is  close  to  2  pounds  smaller  than  consump- 
tion in  1956  and  compares  with  26.5  pounds  in  1955*     (See  table  31.)  The 
decline  in  consumption  per  capita  has  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  consumer 
income  in  constant  dollars  has  leveled  off  and  that  cotton  prices  to  domestic 
mills  have  declined.    Manmade  fiber  consumption  per  capita  declined  at  the 
same  time.    The  proportion  of  the  total  fiber  market  held  by  cotton  in  1956 
was  higher  than  in  1955.    Cotton's  proportion  in  1957  was  about  the  same  as 
in  1955. 
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Manmade  fiber  consumption  per  capita  in  1957  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  the  10  pounds  consumed  in  1956  and  more  than  a  pound  smaller  than 
in  1955 •    Estimated  consumption  per  person  of  rayoi.  and  acetate  in  1957  is 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1956,  probably  the  lowest  per  capita  consumption 
since  19^9 •    The  consumption  of  non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  to  a  record  high  of  close  to  3-1/2  pounds  per  person. 

In  actual  pounds,  the  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  per  capita  was 
down  about  11  percent  from  1955  to  1957,  and  cotton  was  down  about  9  percent. 
In  adjusted  pounds  (adjusted  to  cotton  equivalent),  as  explained  in  the 
article  starting  on  page  kl  ,  the  manmade  fiber  decline  from  1955  to  1957  was 
about  8  percent.     Adjusted  pounds  of  manmade  fiber  consumption  are  estimated 
to  be  about  15-1/2  pounds  per  person  in  1957,  compared  with  15.1  and  I6.7 
pounds  in  1956  and  1955 • 

A  large  part  of  manmade  fiber  consumption  is  in  tire  cord  and  fabric, 
about  2k  percent  in  1956.    Very  little  cotton  is  presently  used  in  tire  cord. 
If  manmade  fiber  used  in  tire  cord  is  deducted  from  total  manmade  fiber 
consumption,  the  level  of  manmade  fiber  consumption  per  capita  in  adjusted 
pounds  in  1956  and  1957  is  lowered  about  k  pounds. 

Ratio  of  Cotton  Broadwoven 
Goods  Stocks  to  Unfilled 
Orders  Increases 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  broadwoven  cotton  goods  at 
cotton  mills  has  increased  steadily  since  May  and  at  the  end  of  August  were 
the  highest  since  April  195^-     Preliminary  information  indicates  about  the 
same  ratio  at  the  end  of  September.     Such  a  high  ratio  indicates  a  continu- 
ation of  the  current  low  level  of  cotton  consumption  by  domestic  mills  for 
several  months. 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  broadwoven  cotton  goods 
is  an  indicator  of  inventory  imbalance.    High  stocks  in  relation  to  unfilled 
orders  indicate  a  low  level  of  cotton  mill  consumption  for  several  months 
in  the  future.     Mills  normally  carry  some  stocks  of  broadwoven  goods  and  the 
departure  from  normal  stocks  probably  determines  the  extent  of  inventorv 
imbalance.     The  postwar  average  (January  19^6  to  August  1957)  of  0.39  has 
been  used  as  an  estimate  of  the  normal  ratio  between  stocks  and  unfilled 
orders  for  analytical  purposes. 

Changes  in  this  indicator  usually  lead  changes  in  the  consumption  rate 
by  several  months.     The  optimum  lead  time  is  about  5  months,  but  some  effect 
is  felt  before  and  after  the  fifth  month.    As  shown  in  figure  1,  the  current 
ratio  is  at  one  of  the  three  highest  levels  during  the  postwar  period.  Such 
a  high  level  would  indicate  a  relatively  low  level  of  consumption. 
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COTTON  BROAD-WOVEN  GOODS  AT  COTTON 

MILLS:  RATIO  OF  STOCKS  TO  UNFILLED  ORDERS 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  4602-57  (  1  0)     AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 


Average  Daily  Rate  of 
Cons umpt ion  Declines 

The  average  daily  rate  of  cotton  mill  consumption  in  August  and 
September  1957  "was  33*155  bales.    This  compares  with  an  average  rate  of 
32,967  bales  for  the  entire  1956-57  season. 

Normally  the  average  rate  for  August  and  September  is  about  the  same 
as  the  average  for  the  entire  season,  though  this  was  not  true  during  the 
1956-57  season.    The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  consumption  tended  to  decline 
from  August  1956  until  the  spring  of  1957-    As  a  result,  the  average  rates  for 
August  and  September  1956  were  abnormally  high  in  relation  to  the  average 
rate  for  the  entire  season.    Because  of  this  abnormal  seasonal  movement,  the 
average  daily  rate  for  August  and  September  1956  was  U39  bales  larger  than 
the  average  rate  for  these  2  months  in  1957. 
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Recently  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  revised  the  seasonal  adjustment  for 
the  rate  of  cotton  consumption.    The  seasonal  adjustment  factors  and  the 
seasonally  adjusted  rates  for  August  19^4-  to  July  1957  are  shown  in  tables 
1+8  and  1*9. 

Production  of  Cotton 

Broad-woven  Goods  Declines 

Production  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  in  April-June  1957  was 
2,^35»6  million  linear  yards.    This  was  the  smallest  second  quarter  production 
since  1952  when  2,275  million  yards  were  produced. 

Although  the  production  in  most  categories  of  fabric  was  small,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  second  quarter's  production  accounted  for  by  print 
cloth  yam  fabrics,  sheetings,  and  towels,  toweling  and  dish  cloths  increased. 
Sharp  declines  were  recorded  for  colored  yarn  fabrics,  fine  cotton  goods,  and 
other  woven  fabrics.  (See  table  3») 

The  output  of  colored  yarn  fabrics  and  napped  fabrics  in  relation  to 
total  broadwoven  goods  production  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  for  some 
time.    The  decline  in  the  production  of  colored  yarn  fabrics  during  the  first 
half  of  1957  was  particularly  sharp.    On  the  other  hand  the  relative 
production  of  fine  cotton  goods  has  tended  to  increase  during  the  past  few 
years  and  the  decline  in  the  first  half  of  1957  is,  therefore,  especially 
important . 

Consumption  of  Cotton  by 
Military  Forces  Declines 

Cotton  used  to  manufacture  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military 
forces  in  April- June  1957  declined  from  the  record  high  2/  levels  of  the 
preceding  quarter  year.    The  estimate  of  27,700  bales  for  April- June  was  about 
37  percent  smaller  than  the  estimate  for  January-March.     However,  the  Apr5l- 
June  estimate  was  slightly  higher  than  the  figure  estimated  for  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.     (See  table  k.) 

Manmade  fibers  and  wool  used  during  April-June  were  also  smaller  than 
the  record  highs  of  the  preceding  quarter.    Manmade  fiber  used  in  April-June 
was  below  a  year  earlier,  but  wool  use  was  higher. 

Of  the  major  deliveries  of  cotton  fabrics  in  April-June,  deliveries 
of  osnaburg,  poplin,  and  sateen  were  above  a  year  earlier.    Deliveries  of 
osnaburg  and  sateen  were  at  record  highs.     Deliveries  of  non-cellulosic  man- 
made  fiber  twill  were  also  at  a  record  high  in  April- June.     (See  tables  5 
and  6. ) 


2/  References  to  "record  high"  relate  to  quarter  years  beginning  with  the 
third  quarter  of  195^  when  these  data  first  became  available. 
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Table  3  ■-  Cotton  broadwoven  goods:    Production  and  percentage  distribution 
by  kinds,  calendar    years,  1950  to  date 


Duck 

and 

Sheeting 

I,  etc. 

Print - 

-cloth 

Colored 

yarn 

: 

allied 

fabrics 

yarn  fabrics 

fabrics 

Year 

OllfiTThi  "fcv* 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Quantity 

Percent- 

Quantity 

Percent- 

age 

age 

age 

age 

M~i  "1  "t  "i  i^ti 
 X  —  -  - 

ivi-L  J  LXUU 

Million 

Million 

————— 

J  LilCdl 

1  i  r*iDo  "y* 

linear 

linear 

1  CI  l_CIl  u 

yo.r(is 

rciicu  ir 

yards 

Percent 

vards 

Percent 

1950  i 

2l+9 

2-5 

2,737 

27.3 

3,663 

36.6 

860 

8.6 

J->»P1 

jCO 

J  •  o 

P  £U7 

pft  0 

3,709 

36.5 

779 

7.7 

1  QRP  > 

P  h.1 1 

0  •I+ 

3,638 

38.3 

827 

8.7 

p  6 

P  £.^7 
J  J  I 

p^  1 

3,957 

38.7 

863 

8.5 

pkn 

P  k 

P  koli 

oc  p 
O  •  ^ 

1+,  039 

1+0-8 

739 

7.5 

1955 

242 

2.1+ 

2,586 

25. 4 

3,968 

39-0 

699 

6.9 

Pfrl 

P  ^ 

?  fift7 

P^  P 

3,880 

37-8 

654 

6.1+ 

Jan .  — Mar  • 

Ti 

(5 

P  A 

( 

pc; 

1,038 

37-6 

181 

6.6 

An  t*   — .Ti  inp 

66 

2  5 

687 

26.2 

995 

37-8 

169 

6.1+ 

July-Sept . 

57 

2.k 

625 

26.5 

896 

38.O 

li+6 

6.2 

Oct . -Dec .  : 

66 

2.6 

678 

26.7 

951 

37-5 

158 

6.2 

1957  1/ 

Jan . -Mar . 

63 

2.5 

678 

26.9 

972 

38.6 

1*5 

5.7 

Apr . -June 

56 

2.3 

6W 

26.6 

966 

39-7 

136 

5.6 

Towels,  toweling, 
dish  cloths 

Napped  fabrics 

Fine  cotton  goods 

Other  woven 
fabrics 

Total 

Quantity 

Percent- 
age 

Quantity 

Percent- 
age 

Quantity 

Percent- 
age 

Quantity 

Percent- 
age 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

linear 

linear 

linear 

linear 

linear 

yards 

Percent 

yards 

Percent 

yards 

Percent 

yards 

Percent 

yards 

1950  : 

k-5 

399 

1+.0 

1,218 

12.2 

k33 

k-3 

10, 013 

1951 

1+22 

k.2 

1+09 

1+.0 

1,233 

12.2 

385 

3-8 

10,136 

1952 

1+28 

h.5 

298 

3-1 

1,113 

11.7 

1+27 

^•5 

9,  515 

1953 

1+75 

1+.7 

290 

2.8 

1,308 

12.8 

1+90 

1+.8 

10, 203 

I95k 

k55 

1+.6 

233 

2.1+ 

1,21+1+ 

12.6 

1+1+7 

h.5 

9,891 

1955 

502 

1+.9 

21+1 

2.1+ 

1,377 

13-5 

558 

5-5 

10,171 

1956  1/ 

56O 

5-k 

250 

2.1+ 

l,k5l 

ll+.l 

533 

5-2 

10,277 

Jan . -Mar . 

lh6 

5-3 

68 

2-5 

397 

Ik.k 

156 

5-7 

2,756 

Apr . -June 

136 

5-2 

65 

2-5 

370 

ll+.l 

139 

5-3 

2,627 

July -Sept . 

129 

5.5 

58 

2.5 

326 

13.8 

120 

5-1 

2,357 

Oct. -Dec. 

li+9 

5.9 

60 

2.1+ 

358 

ll+.l 

118 

1+.6 

2,538 

1957  1/ 

Jan . -Mar . 

139 

5-5 

63 

2.5 

3k6 

13.7 

115 

1+.6 

2,520 

Apr . -June 

131 

5A 

56 

2.3 

332 

13-6 

111 

k-5 

2,1+36 

\J  Preliminary. 
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Exports  of  Cotton  Broadvoven 

Goods  Increase,  Imports  Decline 

Exports  of  cotton  broadvoven  goods  in  August  of  40,917,000  square  yards 
were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  largest  of  any  August  since  1954. 
Exports  of  cotton  broadvoven  goods  have  been  above  a  year  earlier  since 
February.    Exports  from  January  1  through  August  1957  were  370,258,000  square 
yards.    This  was  35,415,000  square  yards  larger  than  exports  during  the  same 
period  in  1956.     (See  table  7.) 


Table  7«-  Cotton  broadvoven  goods:    Exports  from  United  States, 
by  months,  January  1954  to  date 


Year  : 

Jan.  : 

Feb.     :      Mar.  : 

Apr. 

:  May 

:    June  : 

July 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

square 

square  square 
yards  yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 

square 

1954  : 

1955 

1956 

1957  : 

45,560 
44,123 
43,328 
46,058 

50,457  44,578 
47,427  64,552 
45,106  51,124 
43,196  58,523 

64,206 
47,886 

45,535 
46,606 

47,243 
49,821 
42,507 
47, 78O 

49,818 

41,467 
40,429 
47,990 

48,282 
37,192 
29,189 
39,188 

Aug. 

:      Sept.     :  Oct 

•  • 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  square 
:  yards 

square  square 
yards  yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 

:      47, 160 
:  37,097 
:  37,625 
:  40,917 

50,809  55,821 
42,051  49,885 
39,912  45,778 

4l,7ol 

48,507 
42,469 
43,800 

52,64l 
38,430 
47,289 

605,082 
542,400 
511,622 

Imports  of  cotton  broadvoven  goods  in  July  1957  were  8,252,000  square 
yards.    This  vas  about  6l  percent  of  such  imports  a  year  earlier  and  the 
smallest  in  any  July  since  1954.    During  the  first  seven  months  of  1957, 
imports  of  77,074,000  square  yards  compare  with  130,280,000  square  yards  in 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.     (See  table  8.) 
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Table  8.-  Cotton  broadwoven  goods:    Imports  into  United 
States,  by  months,  January  1954  to  date 


Year 

:      Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Apr.  : 

May  : 

June  : 

July 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

:  yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

1954 

\  4,776 

4,6^9 

3,989 

7,072 

4,730 

4,201 

4,356 

1955 

:  7,683 

7,034 

10,940 

8,481 

9,492 

9,305 

9,435 

1956  : 

24,367 

21,371 

17,739 

18,734 

18,944 

15,508 

13,615 

1957 

:  11,1*30 

11,925 

11,972 

11,797 

11,329 

10,369 

8,252 

:       Aug.  : 

Sept .  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec . 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

:  yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

1954 

5,110 

7,623 

6,908 

10,887 

9,954 

74,255 

1955  : 

9,922 

12,755 

15,750 

16,478 

15,871 

133,146 

1956 

:  13,884 

10,552 

11,903 

10,404 

11,227 

188,248 

Payments  under  the  cotton  products  export  program  in  August  and 
September  1957  totaled  about  2.3  million  dollars  and  covered  about  33*4  million 
pounds  of  cotton  textiles  and  products.     (See  table  9«) 

Exports  of  Cotton  Decline 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  1957-58  marketing 
year  are  expected  to  be  about    5-1/2    million  running  bales.    This  would  be 
more  than    2    million  bales  smaller  than  the  very  high  exports  of  1956-57  but 
larger  than  in  any  other  season  since  1951-52.    Average  exports  in  1935-39  were 
about  5« 3  million  bales. 

Supply  of  Cotton  in  the  Foreign 
Free  World  up  Slightly 

The  export  estimate  shown  above  for  1957-58  is  based  on  expected  supply 
and  distribution  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  in  1956-57 .    The  larger  exports  to  iron  curtain  countries  includes  U.  S. 
exports  to  Poland  of  100,000  to  200,000  bales.    Foreign  free  world  supplies  are 
being  increased  by  larger  starting  stocks  and  slightly  larger  production.  (See 
table  10.) 
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Table  10.-  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign 
free  world,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Item 

•r       1956-57  1/  ; 

1957-58  2/ 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Q  wCbX  vXli^     UCu  1  J  U  V  w  J. 

'  7.8 

9.6 

is  8 

16  3 

OO    X  J.  Will    VJ  •     ikj  • 

7.6 

Total  supply 

31.2 

Consumption 

20.8 

21.1 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  exports  to 

:  .8 

2/  i-o 

Communistic  countries,  and  destroyed 

Total  disappearance 

21.6 

22.1 

Ending  carryover 

9.6 

9.3 

exports  from  the  U.  S.  to  Poland  of  100  to  200  thousand  bales. 

As  shown  in  figure  2,  production  of  cotton  abroad  plus  U.  S.  exports 
tend  to  about  equal  foreign  consumption.    Although  production  plus  U.  S. 
exports  may  exceed  foreign  cotton  consumption  in  any  one  season,  resulting 


COTTON:  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSUMPTION;  U.  S.  EXPORTS 


MIL.  BALES 


Foreign  consumption 

 \ 


1950-51 


1955-56 


U.  S.  DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  4486  -  57(9  )      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERViCE 
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in  a  stock  increase,  the  difference  tends  to  be  compensated  in  the  following 
season  by  a  smaller  total  of  U.  S.  exports  plus  foreign  production.    On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  total  of  U.  S.  exports  plus  foreign  production  is  smaller 
than  foreign  consumption,  resulting  in  a  stock  decline,  the  total  of  U.  S. 
exports  plus  foreign  production  in  the  following  season  tends  to  increase. 

The  situation  for  the  foreign  free  world  during  the  3  seasons  starting 
with  1955-56  illustrates  this  compensating  movement.    In  1955-56  production 
plus  U.  S.  exports  were  smaller  than  consumption,  and  stocks  declined  by  about 
1.8  million  bales.    In  1956-57  U.  S.  exports  increased  sharply,  pushing  the 
total  of  U.  S.  exports  plus  foreign  production  above  foreign  consumption. 
As  a  result,  stocks  increased  by  about  1.8  million  bales.    In  1957-58  U.  S. 
exports  plus  foreign  free  world  production  are  expected  to  be  slightly  below 
foreign  consumption,  resulting  in  a  slight  stock  decline  abroad. 

Estimated  foreign  free  world  stocks  of  9.3  million  bales  at  the  end  of 
the  current  season  are  about  0.3  million  bales  larger  than  stocks  on  August  1, 
1955 •    However,  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1957-58  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  10  percent  above        consumption  in  195^55.    If  the 
ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  consumption  should  be  the  same  in  1957-58  as  in 
19514.-55,  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  would  be  about  10.8  mil- 
lion bales. 

Figure  2  shows  another  interesting  relationship.    From  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  195^  foreign  production  and  consumption  of  cotton  increased 
steadily.    Production  actually  increased  a  little  faster  than  did  consumption. 
Since  195^>  foreign  production  has  tended  to  stabilize.    Foreign  cotton  con- 
sumption has  continued  to  increase,  however,  and  the  difference  between 
foreign  cotton  production  and  consumption  has  widened.    This  has  tended  to 
create  a  larger  market  for  U.  S.  cotton  exports. 

The  CCC  started  selling  cotton  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices 
in  1955*  and  Foreign  cotton  acreage  leveled  off  at  the  same  time.  Consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  rose  by  about  1.6  million  bales  in  1956-57 
over  1955-56.    The  rate  of  increase  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  relatively 
small.    The  leveling  off  is  expected  because  stocks  of  textile  products  abroad 
are  reported  to  have  increased  some  in  the  past  year.    As  a  result,  mills  in 
some  countries  such  as  Japan  are  not  expected  to  produce  as  much  yarn  and 
fabric  nor  consume  as  much  cotton  in  1957-58  as  in  the  preceding  season. 
Such  cutbacks  are  expected  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  increased 
cotton  consumption  in  other  countries,  in  West  Germany,  India  and  in  cotton 
exporting  countries,  such  as  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  Mexico. 
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Table  11 . -  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and 
CCC  minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 
August,  September  and  October  1957  2 1 


Foreign 

United  States 

Market  > 

Quality 

Price  per  ] 

Price  per 

Quality 

[    pound  3/  ; 

pound  4/ 

;  5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

August 

"Rrymhav.  India  * 

Broach,  Vi j  ay, 

23.49 

fine 

28.1*2 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi .  Pakistan 

289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G 

28.93 

24.99 

SLM  1" 

J- /till J. X  ^      J.  UJ.  XvCjr 

:Acala  II 

6/ 

44.23 

30.02 

M  1-1/16" 

uaU     X  d i-vj  ^     X2X  CtZ*X  J. 

:Type  5 

7/ 

24.15 

SLM  31/32" 

:M  1-1/32" 

8/ 

28774 

29.10 

M  1-1/32" 

l  J  \  Hid,  y      x  Ci  LI 

:Tanguis  type  5 

36.11 

28.38 

SLM  1-3/16" 

rU.  C-  -rt-CU.  iLLl  J_CL  ^      Xwg^Y  ^  L> 

:Ashmouni  good 

44.32 

31.54 

M  1-1/8" 

:  September 

j_> win u dj  ^     Juiiu. j»cx 

: Broach  Vijay,  fine 

27-45 

23-59 

SLM  15/16" 

TCfl  t*a  f*Vi  "i      "PflVn  ^"hP-Ti 

:289  F  Sind  fine 

:    S  G 

29.77 

25.03 

SLM  1" 

Tzml  t  .  "Thrricev 

:Acala  II 

6_/ 

47-39 

30.09 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

:Type  5 

7/ 

24.24 

SLM  31/32" 

iriaT^aiiioros  y  riexj_co 

:M  1-1/32" 

8' 

28"77 

29.21 

M  1-1/32" 

'■J!  ll^-j     X  CI  lx 

:Tanguis  type  5 

32.31 

28.15 

SLM  1-3/16" 

■HJ-CXcuitXx  _Lcl  j    -Cjgj  P  t» 

:Ashmouni  good 

44,1*3 

31.31 

M  1-1/8" 

:  October 

"Rnml^?i.v     Tt\c\  1  p 

xJ  Will  w  ci-jr  ^      .1  -i-  iu-XU. 

: Broach  Vijay, 

:  fine 

26.96 

23.53 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

:289  F  Sind  fine 

:    S  G 

29.19 

24.96 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

:Acala  II 

| 

I/' 

30.22 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

:Type  5 

1/ 

24.19 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

:M  1-1/32" 

29.73 

29.32 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru 

:Tanguis  type  5 

30.44 

27.80 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

:Ashmouni  good 

44.21 

31.36 

M  1-1/8" 

basis.     3/    Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.     4/    Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  minimum  sales  price     O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the 
month.     5/    Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton      6    Spot  price  less  35  percent  export  sud- 
sidy  paid  by  Turkish  Government.     1    No  quotations.     8/  Delivered  at 
Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  *  0-96.- 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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U.  S.  Export  Prices  and 
Foreign  Spot  MafS"e"F~ 
Prices  for  Upland  Types 

In  general,  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  comparable  qualities  of 
foreign  grown  upland  type  cotton  continued  competitive  with  U.  S.  export 
prices  from  August  through  October.    (See  table  11.)    This  situation  has  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  a  year. 

The  competitive  price  relationship  between  U.  S.  and  foreign  cotton 
started  with  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices. 
At  that  time  CCC  sales  prices  for  export  were  set  so  as  to  be  competitive 
with  prices  for  comparable  qualities  of  foreign  growth.    Since  then  prices 
for  both  U.  S.  and  foreign-grown  cotton  have  risen,  but  the  increase  for 
foreign-grown  has  been  larger  than  for  U.  S.  cotton. 

The  data  used  for  comparison  purposes  are  spot  market  prices  for  foreign 
growths  and  spot  market  prices  or  CCC  selling  prices  for  U.  S.  cotton.  Cotton 
landed  in  the  country  of  consumption  will  sell  for  somewhat  different  prices 
than  the  spot  market  prices.    But  the  data  in  tables  50  and  51  indicate,  in 
general,  the  relationships  between  prices  for  U.  S.  and  foreign  grown  cotton 
which  prevails  or  has  prevailed  in  the  consuming  countries. 

U.  S.  Government 
Financing  of 
Cotton  Exports 

The  U.  S.  Government  had  allotted  about  25k  million  dollars  to  finance 
the  export  of  cotton  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958>  as  of  Novem- 
ber 8.    If  completely  used,  these  funds  will  finance  the  export  of  about 
1.7  million  bales  of  cotton.    This  compares  with  exports  of  about  2.7  million 
bales  financed  with  about  ko6  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957.    (See  table  12.)    Additional  funds  may  be  made  available  before 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Cotton  export  agreements  totaling  about  U5  million  dollars  were  made 
with  India  and  Indonesia  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kSO,  but  purchase 
authorizations  have  not  been  issued. 
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Table  12.-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955>  1956  and  1957 


Program 

;     1955-56  1/  ; 

1956-57  1/ 

;  1957-58  2/ 

:    Value  : 

Quantity: 

Value  : 

Quantity 

:  Value 

Quantity 

:  Million 

Million  Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

•  dollars 

bales  3/dollars 

bales  3/ dollars 

bales  3/ 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans 

:  60.5 

0.4 

63.6 

0.4 

118.8 

0.8 

International  Cooperation' 

Administration 

:  102.3 

.6 

130.3 

.9 

50.9 

.3 

Public  Law  480 

Title  I  : 

86.6 

.5 

211.6 

1.4 

4/80.1 

.5 

Title  II 

:  6.4 

.3 

& 

4.5 

Total 

:  93.0 

.5 

211.9 

84.6 

Grand  total 

;  255.8 

1.5 

405.8 

2.7 

254.3 

1.7 

delivery.    3/  Running  bales.    4/  Does  not  include  agreements  for  which  pur- 
chase authorizations  have  not  been  issued  amounting  to  about  44.7  million 
dollars.    5/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 

The  above  data  do  not  cover  cotton  exchanged  by  CCC  in  barter  oper- 
ations.   The  amount  of  cotton  transferred  by  CCC  for  use  in  barter  operations 
during  the  last  3  fiscal  years  was: 


Year 

1954-  55 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 


1,000  bales 

1 
53 
951 


About  45  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  was  exchanged  for  U.  S.  mili- 
tary housing  in  France.    About  35  million  dollars  of  this  cotton  had  not  been 
transferred  by  CCC  as  of  June  30.    About  423,000  bales  were  transferred  in 
July-September  1957  by  CCC  under  barter  operations. 

Exports  of  Cotton  in  August 
and  September  Decline 

Exports  of  cotton  in  August  and  September  1957  were  about  715,000  run- 
ning bales.    This  compares  with  exports  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier 
of  approximately  928,000  bales.    Trade  information  indicates  that  exports 
through  October  1957  were  about    80    percent  of  those  of  a  year  earlier.  If 
this  relationship  should  continue  for  the  entire  season,  exports  during  1957- 
58  would  be  larger  than  5*5  million  bales. 
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Sales  of  Cotton  for  Export  by_  CCC  Decline 

1Q,ft  + J^6?  °i  c?tJon  b?\  ?9C  for  export  between  August  15,  1957  and  August  1, 
1958  totaled  about  3-7  million  bales  as  of  October  29.    This  compares  with 

195^57  i^ort'sSlel^ol?^.011  abQUt  the  S8me  tote  a  year  earlier  the 

Recent  sales  have  been  small.    Sales  of  19,595  bales  were  made  from  bifl~ 
opened  on  October  29,    These  slow  sales  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  selection 
which  was  available  from  cataloged  CCC  stocks.    On  October  29,  such  stock  of 
upland  cotton  amounted  to  about    1,2    million  bales,  most  of  which  was  the 
lower  qualities. 

On  November  13,  CCC  announced  that  about  l/k  of  the  1956  crop  upland 
cotton  in  its  stocks  would  be  added  to  the  catalog  immediately.    This  cotton 
will  be  available  for  sales  for  unrestricted  use  (Sales  Announcement  NO-C-5) 
on  November  25  and  for  sales  for  export  on  November  26  (Sales  Announcement 
NO-C-9).    Another  quarter  of  the  stocks  will  be  added  to  the  catalog  after 
each  pair  of  sales  until  all  of  the  3.7  million  bales  of  CCC  owned  1956  crop 
upland  cotton  has  been  added  to  the  catalog.    Sales  under  both  announcements 
are  made  every  two  weeks.    The  release  of  the  1956  crop  cotton  will  make  a 
wider  selection  available  to  exporters. 

CCC  sales  under  the  1957-58  program  have  been  made  at  average  prices  of 
27.23  to  27.^7  cents  per  pound  basis  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  at  average  loca- 
tion since  the  start  of  sales  on  March  19,  1957 •  The  average  price  under  the 
October  29  sale  was  27.32  cents  per  pound. 

The  Supply  and  Carryover 
of  Cotton  Declines 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  1957-58  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  about  23  million  bales.    The  supply  is  about  k.6  million 
bales  smaller  than  the  record  of  1956-57*    It  is  the  smallest  supply  since 
195 3-5^.    (See  table  38.)    The  1957-58  supply  includes  a  carryover  of  about 
11.2  million  running  bales,  an  estimated  crop  of  around  11. 7  million  and  im- 
ports of  about  0.1  million. 

If  we  deduct  estimated  disappearance  of  about  11.4  million  bales  from 
the  estimated  supply,  the  indicated  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current 
season  is  about  9  million  bales.    This  is  about  2-1/ %  million  bales  smaller 
than  that  of  1956  and  will  be  the  smallest  carryover  since  1953* 

Cotton  Production  Declines 

The  estimated  crop  of  11.7  million  running  bales  (11.8  million  bales  of 
500  pounds  each)  for  1957  is  about  1.5  million  bales  smaller  than  the  1956 
crop.    The  1957  crop  is  being  produced  on  acreage  which  is  about  1.9  million 
acres  smaller  than  in  1956.    The  1957  harvested  acreage  was  the  smallest 
since  1878. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  1957  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
413  pounds.    This  compares  with  409  pounds  for  the  1956  crop  and  a  record 
high  of  kYJ  pounds  in  1955.    Record  high  yields  in  1957  are  estimated  for 
Texas  and  California.    (See  table  33.) 
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The  average  yield  of  cotton  per  harvested  acre  has  been  trending  up- 
ward for  several  years,  as  shown  in  figure       3     .     The  rate  of  increase 
turned  sharply  upward  in  the  early  1950 ' s . 

Ginnings  Relatively  Small 

As  of  November  1  about  5*6  million  bales  of  the  1957  crop  had  been 
ginned.     This  is  only  kQ  percent  of  the  estimated  total  ginnings  in  1957-58 
and  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  crop  ginned  to  this  date  since  records 
began  for  the  1905  crop.    The  previous  low  was  53.2  percent  in  1906.  Ginnings 
a  year  earlier  comprised  about  73.9  percent  of  the  1956  crop. 

Staple  Length  of  Crop 
Longer,  Grade  Lower 

Upland  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November  1  this 
season  averaged  lower  in  grade  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  average  staple  was 
the  longest  on  record.    The  grade  index  of  upland  cotton  ginned  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1  was  96.3  (Middling  White  equals  100 )  compared  with  97. 5  a  year  earlier 
and  95«1  two  years  ago.     This  season's  ginnings  through  October  compared  with 
a  year  ago  contained  moderately  smaller  proportions  of  Middling  and  higher 
grades  and  somewhat  larger  proportions  of  the  lower  White  grades.  Spotted 
and  other  colored  cotton  accounted  for  16  percent  of  total  ginnings 
against  Ik  percent  a  year  earlier.    The  average  staple  of  upland  cotton 


COTTON  YIELDS  PER  ACRE 
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ginned  prior  to  November  1  was  33*2  thirty-seconds  inches  compared  with  32.7 
a  year  earlier  and  33.0  two  years  ago.    The  lengths  15/l6  inch  and  shorter 
comprised  the  smallest  proportion  of  total  ginnings  in  over  ten  years.  Over 
38  percent  of  ginnings  to  the  end  of  October  was  1-1/16  inch  cotton,  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  length  on  record. 

Production  by  Regions 

The  22  percent  proportion  of  the  U.  S.  crop  produced  in  the  West  was 
record  high  for  the  region,  and  the  35  percent  produced  in  the  Southwest  was 
its  largest  proportion  since  19^9  •    The  proportion  produced  in  the  Delta 
States  declined  to  30  percent  and  the  Southeast  showed  a  record  low  of  13  per- 
cent.   The  proportions  in  the  West  and  Southeast  reflect  the  increasing  and 
decreasing  trends,  respectively,  which  have  prevailed  for  these  areas  for 
several  years.    (See  table  32). 

The  yield  of  cotton  per  harvested  acre  in  the  West  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  highest  on  record  for  that  area.  In 
1957  the  West's    average  yield  was  981  pounds.    This  compares  with  the  pre- 
vious record  of  957  pounds  for  the  1956  crop.    The  1957  yield  in  the  Delta 
States  of  453  pounds  made  it  the  second  highest  yielding  region.  Although 
the  yields  for  all  regions  have  tended  to  increase  over  the  years,  the  in- 
crease has  been  the  most  rapid  in  the  West,  followed  by  the  Delta  States,  the 
Southwest  and  the  Southeast.    (See    table  33) • 

At  the  same  time  that  the  yields  in  the  West  have  increased,  its 
proportion  of  the  total  acreage  in  cultivation  has  also  tended  to  increase. 
The  proportion  of  the  acreage  planted  in  the  Southeast  has  tended  to  decline, 
and  the  proportions  in  the  Delta  and  Southwest  have  not  shown  much  trend. 
From  1956  to  1957>  the  West's  proportion  increased  from  7*9  to  9*0  percent 
and  the  Southeast's  proportion  in  1957  was  a  record  low  of  15.8  percent. 
The  proportion  in  the  Southwest  increased  slightly,  and  there  was  not  much 
change  from  1956  to  1957  for  the  Delta  States.      (See  table  3k). 

Acreage  Reserve 
Program  Review 

In  1956  and  again  in  1957  there  was  an  acreage  reserve  program  for 
cotton.    Under  these  programs  farmers  received  payments  from  the  Government 
for  not  harvesting  part  or  ^1  i  of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  and  for 
not  grazing  livestock  on  such  acreage.    The  1956  acreage  reserve  program 
was  initiated  on  June  8,  3/  after  most  of  the  cotton  crop  had  been  planted. 
Under  the  1956  program  about  1.1  million  acres  were  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program. 

3/  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizing  the  acreage  reserve  program  did 
not  become  law  until  May  28,  1956. 
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The  1957  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton  was  off  to  an  earlier  start 
and  the  signup  of  cotton  land  was  completed  before  the  middle  of  March  1957. 
Payments  for  this  program  were  determined  "by  multiplying  a  county  rate  per 
acre  "by  a  payment  index  appraised  for  each  farm.      The  farm  indexes  reflected 
productivity  of  the  land,  practices  employed  by  the  farmer,  and  savings  in 
costs  from  not  planting  cotton.    Average  rate  per  acre  offered  to  farmers  was 
$5^.15 •    The  average  rate  on  signed  agreements  was  $50.83.    Under  the  1957 
program  a  total  of  about  3> 016,000  acres  were  signed  and  total  payments 
obligated  were  about  153*3  million  dollars. 

The  acreage  reserve  signup  for  1957  by  regions  showed  the  highest 
proportion  of  the  1957  acreage  allotment  in  the  Southeast  and  the  lowest  in 
the  West.    (See  table  13).    In  other  words,  the  region  with  lowest  yield  per 
acre  had  the  largest  relative  signup  and  the  area  with  the  highest  average 
yield  had  the  smallest  relative  signup. 


Table  13 Upland  cotton  acreage  reserve  signup  in  1957: 
Proportion  of  1957  acreage  allotment,  by  regions 


Region  ; 

Percent 

Southeast 

!  28 

Delta  : 

:  Ik 

Southwest 

:  16 

West  : 

:  10 

The  varying  proportions  of  the  acreage  allotments  that  were  placed  in 
the  acreage  reserve  altered  the  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  in  each  region. 
The  Southeast  declined,  while  other  regions  increased.    (See  table  14.) 


Table  Ik.-  Upland  cotton:    Proportion  of  total  by  areas,  acreage 
allotment,  acreage  allotment  less  acreage  reserve,  and 
acres  in  cultivation  July  1,  1957 


Area 

:  Acreage 

: Acreage  allotment  less  : 

Acreage 

:  allotment 

:      acreage  reserve  : 

July  1 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Southeast 

:  18.3 

15.8 

15.8 

Delta  States  ; 

:  26.3 

27.3 

27.1 

Southwest  : 

:  V7.7 

1*8.5 

1*8.1 

West  : 

7.7 

8.4 

9.0 

No  announcements  concerning  the  1958  acreage  reserve  program  have  been 
made.    Funds  available  for  the  1958  program  may  approximate  the  amount  used 
for  the  1957  program. 
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Acreage  Allotments  for  1958  Crop 
of  Upland  Cotton  and  Extra- 
Long  Staple 

On  October  11  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1958  crop  of 
upland  cotton  was  announced  at  17,391,304  acres,  the  same  as  for  1956  and 
1957.    The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  states  that  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  no  smaller  than  that  for  1956.    The  marketing 
quota  derived  from  this  minimum  acreage  allotment  for  1958  is  11,920,290 
bales. 

On  October  18  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  upland  cotton  were 
announced.    The  total  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  is  17,55^,528  acres, 
compared  with  17,585,^63  acres  for  1957.    (See  table  15).    The  State  total 
is  larger  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  because  of  the  provisions 
of  Sections  302  and  303(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  announcement  of  October  18  stated,  "Section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  requires  that  if  the  apportionment  to  any  State  from  the  1958 
national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  the  1957  State  acreage  allotment  by 
more  than  1  percent,  such  apportionment  shall,  be  increased  so  that  the  1958 
State  Acreage  allotment  will  be  99  percent  of  the  1957  State  acreage  allot- 
ment.   The  acreage  required  for  such  increases  is  63,22k  acres  and  is  in 
addition  to  the  1958  national  acreage  allotment. 

"Section  303(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  provides  that  the 
national  acreage  reserve  of  100,000  acres  be  apportioned  among  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  needs  of  each  State  for  additional  acreage  to  estab- 
lish minimum  farm  allotments  under  section  3^-(f)    (l)  of  the  act;  the 
amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  is  directed  to  be  1,000  acres.    This  national 
reserve  is  in  addition  to  the  1958  national  acreage  allotment." 

On  October  11  the  1958  national  marketing  quota  of  79,022  bales  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton  was  announced.    The  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1958  is  83,286  acres.    These  data  compare  with  76,565  bales  and  89,357  acres 
for  1957.    The  smaller  acreage  allotment  for  1958  reflects  the  higher  yields 
per  acre  used  in  computing  the  acreage  allotment. 

Acreage  allotments  for  all  types  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  1958 
total  17,637,814  acres.    This  is  37,006  acres  smaller  than  for  the  1957 
crops. 

CCC  Held  Stocks 

On  November  8  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  held  stocks  (owned  and  held 
as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  but  not  including  stocks  sold  for  ex- 
port) totaled  about  5.7  million  bales.    This  compares  with  about  9»8  million 
held  a  year  earlier,  and  about  5.3  million  held  on  July  26,  1957 •    Of  the 
total  held  on  November  8,  about  2,000   bales  were  extra-long  staple  cotton. 
CCC  held  about  6,000  bales  of  this  type  a  year  earlier  and  approximately  2,000 
on  July  26. 
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Table  15- — Cotton:    Acreage  allotments,  acreage  under  Soil  Bank,  and 
in  cultivation  July  1,  by  States,  United  States,  1957  and  1958 


State*  < 

. : Acreage  under 
Allotment             _  . 

1957    17 '  ~Soil  Bank  , 
'    ±/  :    Program  2/ 

:    Acreage  in  : 
:  cultivation  : 
:July  1,  1957  : 

Allotment 
1958  1/ 

n^i  Co 

Acres 

Acres 

Upland 

A  1  Q  VlQTYIQ  * 

1   09ft  6l7 

265,050 

750,000 

A  T»T  T/~\T"»0  * 

Hi  l^UBa  1 

oXa  flop 

^5,067 

325,000 

"5^7  ^7P 

1    kl  (\  Al  Q 

187,754 

1,165,000 

1    kl  1  Qftk 

X  ,  HXX  ,  JAJH- 

fti  n  like; 

74,226 

729, 400 

ftnp  J1A7 

TFT  r\r»*f  < 

oft  fn~\ 

15,676 

21,000 

3ft  66P 

onk  fti  ■? 

296,008 

590,000 

one;  oft7 

lllluUlo  , 

•              i  ftp 

126 

2,600 

■5  1  71 

X^q  n  c  a  c  t 

5 



Pk 

1,053 

6,4oo 

7  77^ 
1,11? 

bUUloJjaXia 

60Q  SkO 

TOO  7ftl 

k70  oon 

^OQ  OPP 

20 

rlloblooippi.  , 

X,  OH\5,  T*f*f 

252  2lk 

i  koo  000 

1   6A0  1 1 0 

X  ,  UUvJ  ,  XXU 

Ml  0  am t t* ^ 
rllobUui  X 

376,103 

18,411 

315,000 

"577  fti  Q 

nCV  CLllcL 

3,320 

1,104 

2,300 

3  3k3 

new  jti"AXwc  , 

184, 029 

14,175 

170,700 

iftk  Pk7 

North  Carolina 

:  492,877 

122,254 

360,000 

494,083 

Oklahoma 

>        Aki  qqo 

201,256 

600,000 

827,162 

South  Carolina 

7P7  A  37 

199,171 

510,000 

739,957 

Tennessee 

68,464 

490,000 

582,523 

7  sk7  so^ 

1,126,413 

6,220,500 

7  k7k  f\f<"\ 

v lrgxnia 

1 7  QP  q 

3,552 

13,800 

1  ft  1  ^1 
1U , xox 

17  'lA'i  k63 

3,015,780 

14, 141,700 

17  q^k  qpft 

Long  s 

taple 

Arizona 

!  36,657 

36,000 

California 

:  616 

\ 

600 

603 

Florida 

:  1,301 

1,020 

Georgia 

:  135 

i 

J 

124 

New  Mexico 

:  17,522 

16,300 

16,194 

Texas 

:  29,983 

i 

29,500 

27,829 

Puerto  Rico 

:  3,lk3 

2,466 

Total 

:  89,357 

1 

82,400 

83,286 

1/  Includes  the  National  Reserve  of  100,000  acres.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Less 
than  50  acres.  4/  Not  included  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  program.  5/  Not  avail- 
able. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  16. 

-  ccc 

stocks  of 

cotton, 

United  States,  1957-58 

Upland 

Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Date 
after 

Ai  y  rn  1  C^"  1 

*     (It*  an  d  • 

:    total  : 

Owned 

0 1 
£/ 

:  1957  : 
loan  ' 

Total 

D*sv,.re— 

:  tary's    :  Owned  :  1957  : 
:  account  :             :  loan  : 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000      1,000  1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales       bales  bales 

bales 

1957 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


2 

9 
16 

23 
30 


Sept .  6 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  27 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


* 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 


5,18* 
5,184 
5,122 
5,113 
5,091 

5,098 
5,092 

5,1*9 
5,188 

5,2*5 
5,307 
5,*05 
5,512 


5,182 
5,182 
5,120 
5,108 
5,079 

5,069 
5,026 
5,025 
5,007 

5,007 
*,997 
*,996 
*,978 


5,626  *,977 
5,712  *,957 


3/ 
3/ 
3 

10 

27 
6* 
122 
179 

236 
308 
*07 

532 

6*7 
753 


5,182 
5,182 
5,120 
5,111 
5,089 

5,096 
5,090 

5,1*7 
5,186 

5,2*3 
5,305 
5,*03 
5,510 

5,62* 
5,710 


3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Se aland  and  Sea-Island.  2/  Estimated  stock. 
3/Less  than  500  bales. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Of  the  cotton  held  by  CCC,  about  0.8  million  bales  were  from  the  1957 
crop.    This  totaled  about  1*  percent  of  ginnings  to  November  1.    About  a  year 
earlier  the  1956  crop  cotton  which  was  in  the  loan  totaled  2.2  million  bales 
and  about  23  percent  of  ginnings.    Two  years  earlier  about  25  percent  of 
ginnings  had  entered  the  CCC  loan.     (See  table  *1. ) 

Cotton  Prices  Higher 

The  monthly  average  1*  spot  market  prices  for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton 
were  higher  during  August  to  October  than  during  the  same  months  a  year 
earlier.    Although  the  average  support  rate  at  these  markets  was  higher  in 
1956-57  than  in  the  current  season,  the  difference  between  the  average  support 
rate  and  the  average  market  price  has  widened.     (See  table  17* ) 
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Table  17.-  Average  market  prices  and  support  rates:  Upland 
cotton,  14  spot  markets,  monthly,  1956-57  B-D^L  1957-58 


1956-57  : 

• 

1957-58 

Cents  per  pound 

Cents  per  pound 

Support  rate  : 

32.56 

Market  price  : 

33.02 

August  : 

33.01 

33.63 

September 

33.07 

33-24 

October 

33.19 

33.54 

On  September  20,  the  average  14  spot  market  price  reached  a  low  of 
33.18  cents  per  pound  for  the  current  season  to  date.    Since  that  date  the 
average  price  has  increased  and  on  November  14  vas  34.39  cents.    In  1956-57 
the  low  point  for  the  season  vas  32.93  cents  on  August  7.    The  high  for  the 
1956-57  season  was  34.08  cents  on  July  1.    The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  in  the  current  season  also  has  been  running  above  a  year  earlier. 
(See  table  42.) 

The  mid-month  parity  prices  in  1957  have  been  higher  than  in  1956.  This 
increase  has  been  partially  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  adjusted  base  price  from 
12.39  cents  to  12.52  cents.    The  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  including 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  also  has  increased.    The  parity  index  (1910- 
14=100)  was  296  in  October  1957  compared  with  288  a  year  earlier.    In  mid- 
October  1957  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  of  37«06  cents  per  pound  was 
1.50  cents  above  a  year  earlier.    (See  table  43.) 


Extra-Long  Staple 
Cotton  Situation 

The  disappearance  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  of  about  167,000  bales  was  the  largest  since  the 
1929-30  season.    It  compares  with  approximately  145,000  bales  a  year  earlier 
and  the  1951-55  average  of  about  108,000  bales.    (See  table  19.) 

The  large  disappearance  was  caused  by  the  largest  exports  on  record, 
about    58,000    bales.    Heavy  exports  were  in  part  due  to  the  Suez  crisis, 
the  shipment  of  a  large  part  of  the  Egyptian  crop  to  iron  curtain  countries, 
and  prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  which  were  competitive  with  prices 
for  Egyptian  grown  extra-long  staple  cotton. 
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Table  18.-  All  kinds  of  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49  and  1950  to  date 


Supply 


Distribution 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

Production: 

y  ■ 

  nnn  '— 

Imports  \ 

City 
crop 

Total 

\ Consumption \ 

Exports 

Destroyed 

Total 

1 , 000 

1,  000 

J.,  UUU 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

□axes  c./ 

Daj.es  dj 

Dales  c-l 

oaj.es  d.j 

Dales  df 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 

8,336.1+ 

12,711.0 

170.6 

21,278.0 

6,938.2 

5,297.1+ 

56.8 

12,292.1+ 

Average 

5,077.4 

lO,057  *0 

1945-49 

11,905 .5 

251.7 

23 .0 

9,037.7 

3,927.4 

33.6 

12,998.7 

1950 

6,81+6.1 

9,850.7 

188.8 

28.0 

le^lS^ 

3710,509.4 

4,107.7 

27.0 

14,61+4.1 

1951 

2,277.9 

15,028.7 

72.2 

1+0.0 

l7,4l8.8 

Jj  9,196.0 

5,514.8 

35-0 

14,745.8 

1952 

2,789.1+ 

15,124.1 

193-2 

1+2.0 

18,11+8.7 

2/  9,461.2 

3,ol+8.2 

50.0 

12,559-4 

1953 

5,60l+.8 

16,359.5 

141.6 

1+3.0 

22,11+8.9 

8, 576.2 

3,760.5 

75-0 

12,1+11.7 

1954 

9,727.9 

13,544.1 

11+6.3 

1+6.0 

23,1+64.3 

8,81+1.5 

3,445.5 

60.0 

12,31+7.0 

1955 

11,205.1+ 

14,632.9 

136.6 

1+7.0 

26,021.9 

3/  9,209.6 

2,213.9 

11,423-5 

1956 

14,528.8 

12,978.7 

84.0 

50.0 

27,041.5 

3/  8,6lo.6 

7,593-1 

16,209.7 

1957  y 

11,223.9 

1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings.  21  Running  bales  except  imports  which  are  in  bales 
calendar  year.    U/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 

Table  19.-  Extra-long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49,  and  1950  to  date  1/ 


of  500  pounds .  3/  Adjusted  to 
United  States, 


Supply 

Distribution 

year 
beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

\    Production  \ 

Imports  \ 

Total 

\    Consumption  \ 

Exports  j 

Total 

Average 
1935-39 

Average 
1945-49 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1+8.2 

62.9 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

21.0 

3-0 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

61.4 

129.8 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

130.6 
195.7 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

80.0 

124.4 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

0.2 

•  7 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

80.2 

125.1 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

65.O 
82.1+ 
1+7.9 
93.9 
158.1+ 

62.2 
1+6.0 
93-5 
64.5 
1+0.9 

120.8 
1+6.1 

132.5 
92.1 
98.4 

21+8.0 
174.5 
273.9 
250.5 
297-7 

3/  152.4 
3/  79-5 
3/  103.1 
100.7 
111.2 

1 

0.4 

152  A 
79-5 
103.1 
100.7 
111.6 

1955 
1956 
1957  5/ 

176.9 
131.7 
50.7 

41.5 

49.1 

85.9 
1+8.1 

304.3 
228.9 

3/  124.9 
3/  109.0 

20.3 
57.9 

145.2 
166.9 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  and  Peruvian.    2/  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in  running 
bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds,    jj  Adjusted  to  calendar  year,    hj  Less  than  50  bales.    5/    Preliminary,  partially 


estimated. 

Table  2C  .-  Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49  and  1950  to  date  1/ 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year  : 
beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

\  Production] 

Imports  \ 

City 
crop 

Total 

Mill  : 
Consumption: 

Exports 

\  Destroyed 

Total 

Average 
1935-39 

Average 
I9U5-49 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

8,288.2 
5,814.5 

12,750.0 
11,902.5 

109.2 
121.9 

23.0 

21,11+7.1+ 
17,861.5 

6,858.2 
8,913.3 

5,297.2 
3,926.7 

56.8 
33-6 

12,212.2 
12,873.6 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

6,781.1 
2,195.5 
2,741.5 
5,510.9 
9,569.5 

9,788.5 
14,982.7 
15,030.6 
16,295.0 
13,503.2 

68.0 
26.1 
60.7 
1+9.5 
1+7.9 

28.0 
1+0.0 
1+2.0 
1+3.0 
1+6.0 

16,665.6 
17,-44.3 
17,874.8 
21,898.4 
23,166.6 

10,357.0 
9,116.5 
9,358.1 
8,475.5 
8,730.3 

4,107.7 
5,514.8 
3,01+8.2 
3,760.5 
3,445.1 

27.0 
35-0 
50.0 
75-0 
60.0 

14,1+91.7 
14,666.3 
12,1+56.3 
12,311.0 
12,235.4 

1955 
1956 
1957  3/ 

11,028.5 

14, 397-1 
11,173-2 

14,591A 
12,929.6 

50.7 
35-9 

1+7.0 
50.0 

25,717.6 
27,1+12.6 

9,064.7 
8, 507.6 

2,193.6 
7,535.2 

11,278.3 

16,042.8 

1/  Difference  between  data  in  two  preceding  tables.  2/  Running  bales  except  foreign  which  is  in  500  pound  bales. 
3_/~Preli mi  nary,  partially  estimated. 
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Domestic  mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  of  109,000 
bales  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  during  the  two  preceding  seasons.  However, 
American-Egyptian  cotton  accounted  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  consump- 
tion, about    6l    percent.    This  compares  with  about  23  and  8  percent  in  the 
two  preceding  seasons.    The  increase  in  American-Egyptian  consumption  occurred 
at  the  expense  of  Egyptian  cotton  whose  proportion  declined  from  approximately 
56  percent  in  1955-56  to  about   25    percent  in  1956-57*    The  competitive 
pricing  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  was  probably  instrumental  in  stimulating 
its  increased  consumption. 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  1956-57  was 
the  smallest  since  1951-52.    The  relatively  small  supply  was  caused  by  a 
reduction  in  the  staring  carryover  from  a  year  earlier,  particularly  of 
American-Egyptian  cotton  and  the  lowest  level  of  imports  since  1951-52.  (See 
table  21.) 


Table  21.-  Carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton: 
By  growths,  U.  S.  1950-51  to  1956-57 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

:  American 
Egyptian  : 

Sea 
Island 

:    Egyptian  : 

Peruvian 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1950  1 

2.8 

0.6 

58.5 

3-2 

65.O 

1951  : 

21.3 

.8 

56.1 

k.2 

82. If 

1952  : 

10.3 

•  5 

33.1 

k.O 

47.9 

1953  : 

31.9 

.5 

58.1 

3.4 

93.9 

195^  : 

102.7 

.6 

52.9 

2.2 

158.  k 

1955  : 

139.9 

.8 

30.9 

5.3 

176. 9 

1956  : 

108.8 

1.6 

14.2 

7.1 

131.7 

1957  1/  1 

:  30.3 

.8 

15.3 

4.3 

50.7 

1/  Preliminary. 


The  decline  in  imports  was  sharp  for  cotton  coming  from  both  Egypt  and 
Peru  (Table  22),  and  the  reduction  in  Egyptian  imports  continued  a  trend 
which  had  prevailed  since  1952.    Again,  the  competitive  pricing  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  was  important  in  causing  small  imports  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton. 
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Table  22.-  Imports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  and  Peru, 
into  United  States,  1952-53  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

:         Egypt  1/  : 

Peru  : 

Total 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1952  : 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

August  : 
September 

:  117,471 
:  83,723 
:            76, 571 
:  62,433 
:  36,543 

:  3,631 

14,980 
8,404 
21, 752 
23,465 
8,058 

547 

132,451 
92,127 
98,323 
85,898 
44,601 

4,178 

1/  Including  Sudan. 


Because  of  the  large  disappearance  and  relatively  small  supply  in 

1956-  57,  the  August  1,  1957  carryover  was  the  smallest  since  1952.    The  quan- 
tity of  American-Egyptian  cotton  included  in  this  carryover  was  the  smallest 
since  1953*    Egyptian  stocks  were  the  second  smallest  on  record  (records  began 
in  1911),  only  about  1,100  bales  larger  than  the  record  low  stocks  of  1956. 

As  mentioned  above,  prices  for  U.  S.  grown  extra-long  staple  cotton 
were  competitive  with  prices  for  Egyptian  cotton  of  this  type  during  much  of 
1956  and  1957*    During  much  of  this  period,  prices  for  American -Egyptian, 
landed  New  England  were  lower  than  comparable  prices  for  Karnak  (Egyptian 
grown)  cotton.    During  the  past  few  months,  however,  prices  for  Karnak  cotton, 
landed  New  England,  have  been  lower  than  prices  for  American-Egyptian.    If  the 
present  price  situation  continues,  it  probably  will  cause  larger  imports  and 
smaller  exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  United  States  during 

1957-  58  probably  will  be  about  5,700  bales  larger  than  the  228,900  bales  in 
1956-57.    This  includes  estimated  1957-58  production  of  85,200  bales 
(November  1  estimate),  a  starting  carryover  of  about  50,700  bales,  estimated 
imports  of  about  95,000  bales,  and  sales  from  the  strategic  stockpile. 

Recently,  CCC  offered  for  sale  50,000  bales  of  American -Egyptian  cotton 
from  the  extra-iong  staple  cotton  strategic  stockpile.  4/    Additional  quanti- 
ties may  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  future.     (See  The  Cotton  Situation  for 
September  1957,  CS-172,  pages  16  and  17.)    As  of  October  23,  CCC  had  sold 
3,659  bales  of  this  cotton. 


4/  Cotton  is  offered  for  unrestricted  use. 
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According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Customs,  imports  during  August- 
October  under  the  import  quota  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  were  31>155 
bales.    In  view  of  the  large  supply  and  relatively  low  prices  for  this  type  of 
cotton  abroad,  the  import  quota  of  about  9^,000  bales  could  be  filled  by  the 
end  of  the  current  quota  and  cotton  marketing  year,  July  31>  1958 • 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  foreign  producing  countries 
is  estimated  to  have  increased  from  about  1.6  million  bales  in  1956-57  to 
approximately  2.1  million  bales  in  1957-58  5/«    The  rise  is  being  caused  by 
larger  starting  stocks  abroad,  principally  in  the  Sudan,  and  larger  production, 
principally  in  Egypt.    The  larger  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  probably 
indicates  that  foreign  countries  will  import  less  of  such  cotton  from  the 
U.  S.    Exports  in  August  and  September  1957  of  1^  bales  compared  with  9>976 
bales  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  for  the  entire  1957-58 
season  probably  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  1956-57* 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  during  the 
current  season  probably  will  be  close  to  that  of  1956-57  or  about  110,000 
bales.    In  August  and  September  1957  it  was  at  an  average  daily  rate  of  about 
k02  bales  and  a  year  earlier  about  U32  bales.    Domestic  mill  consumption  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton  is  likely  to  remain  steady  for  the  same  reasons  that 
mill  consumption  of  all  cotton  probably  will  be  stable.     (See  pages  to 
35.) 

Although  total  U.  S.  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
probably  will  be  stable,  the  price  situation  explained  on  page  could 
cause  the  consumption  of  imported  extra-long  staple  cotton  to  increase  and 
the  consumption  of  domestically  produced  cotton  to  decline.    This  happened 
during  August  and  September.    During  these  2  months,  consumption  of 
American-Egyptian  cotton  has  comprised  about  5^  percent  of  total  U.  S.  mill 
consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  and  the  proportion  has  declined  as 
the  season  has  progressed.     (See  table  23.)    During  approximately  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  this  percentage  was  6l. 


5/  Source:    International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
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Table  23  •-  Extra-long  staple  cotton  consumption  "by  growth, 
United  States,  1950-51  to  date 


Year 

American- 
Egyptian 

!     Egyptian  : 

!       Peruvian  i 

:    Sea  Island 

"begin-] 
ning  ] 
Aug.  1] 

'Percent- 
*T":  aee  of  ' 
;  total  ' 

'  _  'Percent- 
!  f^'l  age  of  ' 

;  tity  ;  total  ; 

• 

'  _        ' Percent - 
:  Quan-:          _  : 

■     ■■  ■ 

►                    •  i 

k                ,  .  •  1 

'  _  'Percent-' 

:  ST"!  age  of ; 

;  tity  ;  total  ; 

•  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

1950  : 

34.0 

22.3 

101.7 

66.7 

15.8 

10.4 

0.9 

0.6 

152.4 

1951  ! 

24.7 

31.1 

U5.5 

57.2 

8.4 

10.6 

•  9 

1.1 

79.5 

1952  : 

10.5 

10.2 

76.5 

74.2 

15.0 

14.  5 

1.1 

1.1 

103.1 

1953  i 

6.1 

6.1 

80.1 

79-5 

14.0 

13.9 

.5 

•  5 

100.7 

1954  ! 

!  8.6 

7-7 

85.5 

76.6 

17.1 

15.3 

.4 

.4 

111.2 

1955  ■ 

:  29.2 

23.4 

70.6 

56.4 

22.8 

18.3 

2.4 

1.9 

124.9 

1956  : 

:  66.2 

6O.7 

27.6 

25.3 

15.3 

14.0 

0 

0 

109.0 

1957  ! 

8.1 

Aug.  : 

4.6 

56.8 

2.2 

27.2 

1-3 

16.0 

0 

0 

Sept . ! 

4.1 

51.3 

2.6 

32.5 

1-3 

16.2 

0 

0 

8.0 

Oct.  : 

Output  of  Cottonseed 
and  Cottonseed 
Products  Declines 

Crushings  of  4,951,000  tons  of  cottonseed  by  oil  mills  in  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  were  about  11  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  season.  The 
1956-57  crushings  were  91  percent  of  the  1956  crop  of  5,423,000  tons.  Produc- 
tion of  cottonseed  in  1955-56  amounted  to  6,043,000  tons  of  which  5,588,000 
tons  or  92  percent  were  crushed. 

If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  in  1957-58,  as  it  was  in 
the  past  5  years,  4,852,000  tons  of  seed  will  be  produced.    Applying  the  aver- 
age ratio  of  crushings  to  production  of  the  past  5  years— 91. 7  percent— would 
give  crushings  of  about  4.4  million  tons. 

The  production  of  cottonseed  oil,  cake  and  meal,  and  cotton  linters 
obtained  from  these  crushings  is  shown  below: 
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Table  24.-  Cottonseed  prbducts:    Output,  United  States,  1948-49  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


Cotton-  : 

seed 
crushed  : 

Crude  : 
oil  : 

Cake  and  : 
meal  : 

Hulls 

Linters 

y 

:  1,000 

Mi  11 1  on 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

pounds 

tons 

tons 

bales 

19^8 

19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957  2/ 


5,332 
5,712 
3,723 
5,476 
5,563 
6,256 
5,249 
5,588 

4,951 
k,koo 


1,704 
1,847 
1,197 
1,751 
1,825 
2,074 

1,735 
1,894 
1,682 
1,500 


2,391 
2,555 
1,669 
2,548 
2,672 
2,961 
2,561 
2,631 
2,597 
2,200 


1,236 
1,338 
857 
1,234 

1,199 
1,388 

1,139 
1,249 
1,071 
1,000 


1,646 
1,710 
1,244 

1,767 
1,799 
2,003 
1,700 
1,688 
1,496 
1,400 


1/  Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants, 
estimated. 


2/  Pre] imi nary  and 


Stocks  of  Cottonseed  Products 
Generally  Decline 

Stocks  of  refined  and  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  oil  mills,  factories  and 
warehouses  were  about  216  million  pounds  on  August  1,  1957,  about  28  percent 
below  August  1,  1956.    Stocks  of  linters  were  823,000  bales  on  August  1,  1957 
and  1,025,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  at  oil  mills  on  August  1,  1957  were 
about  53  percent  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  hulls  were  32  per- 
cent smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Data  on  stocks  at  other  locations  are  not 
available.    The  data  on  oil-mill  stocks  are  shown  below. 


Table  25.-  Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hulls:    August  1  stocks  at 
oil  mills,  United  States,  1952-53  to  date 


Year 

Cake  and  meal  : 

Hulls 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1952  ' 

45.1 

24.6 

1953  : 

91-5 

48.3 

195^  : 

208.5 

102.0 

1955  : 

203.1 

41.7 

1956  : 

164.2 

77.2 

1957  : 

251.8 

52.2 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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No  stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  or  linters  were  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  August  1,  1957. 

Supply  and  Disappearance 
and  Cotton  Linters  Decline 

The  total  supply  of  linters  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year  is  estimated 
at  about  2. k  million  bales.    This  is  about    0.3    million  bales  smaller  than  the 
supply  of  1956-57.    (See  table  57.)    The  1957-58  supply  includes  estimated 
imports  of  about  150,000    bales  and  the  beginning  stocks  and  production  figures 
shown  above.    Disappearance  of  linters  in  1957-58  is  estimated  at  about  1.6 
million  bales,  compared  with  approximately    1.8   million  in  1956-57.  Domestic 
consumption  will  probably  decline  from  about    l.k   million  bales  in  1956-57  to 
about    1-l/k    million  in  1957-58 •    Exports  are  expected  to  approach  the  approx- 
imately 33^,000  bales  of  1956-57- 

Disappearance  of  about  -1.6   million  bales  will  leave  an  ending  carry- 
over of  about  0.8  million  bales.    This  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  carryover 
a  year  earlier. 


Prices  for  Cotton 
Linters  Decline 

After  rising  for  several  months,  prices  for  felting  grade  linters 
started  to  decline  in  April.    Generally,  they  have  declined  each  month  since 
than  and  in  September  were  below  the  level  of    January  1957       Prices  were 
above  a  year  earlier  in  August  and  September.      (See  table  26.) 

Prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  showed  a  similar  movement  and  in 

September  vere  above  a  year  earlier.     (See  table  26.) 

Table  26.-  Prices  for  specified  qualities  of  cotton  linters,  by 

specified  months  1/ 


Year 
and 


Felting  grade 
Grade  and  staple  2/ 


Chemical  grade 


month 

:    2  ; 

3 

:  k 

• 

;  5 

:  6  : 

7 

:  Base 

differential 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1956  : 

Aug. 

8.01 

7.00 

5.52 

^.53 

3.56 

3.25 

2.82 

.05 

Sept. 

8.69 

7.20 

5.81* 

U.63 

3.82 

3.^6 

2.85 

.05 

Oct.  : 

8.85 

7A2 

6.3O 

k.86 

h.03 

3.56 

3.08 

.05 

1957 

Aug. 

9.13 

8.08 

7.21+ 

6.9k 

5.87 

5.22 

h.2h 

.06 

Sept. 

:  9.22 

7.99 

7.13 

6.88 

5.71 

5.00 

3.8U 

.05 

l/  Monthly  averages  of  prices  quoted  at  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas  and  Los 
Angeles,  for  linters  uncompressed  in  car lots  f .o.b.  cottonseed  oil  mill  points, 
excluding  ports.    2/  Grade  2,  staple  2,  grade  3,  staple  3,  etc. 
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Prices  for  Pulp 

The  price  for  purified  linters  rose  from  10. 15  cents  per  pound  in 
January  1956  to  13*90  cents  in  January  1957*    It  remained  at  that  level 
through  August  1957*  then  declined  in  September  to  12.75  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  for  purified  woodpulp  have  not  changed  since  January  1951. 
Prices  for  the  various  types  of  dissolving  voodpulp  from  January  1951  through 
September  1957  follow: 

Cents  per  pound 

Acetate  and  cupra  grade  11.25 
High  tenacity  viscose  grade  9*75 
Standard  viscose  grade  9*25 

World  Manmade  Fiber  Consumption 
and  Production  Increases 

Manmade  fiber  consumption  in  the  -world  has  been  increasing  rapidly. 
It  increased  about  56  percent  between  1952  and  1956  when  it  was  equivalent  to 
about  17.2  million  bales  of  cotton.     (See  table  59.)    The  increase  from  1955 
to  1956  was  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.    The  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
from  1952  to  1956  was  about  539  million  pounds,  and  from  195^  to  1955  the 
increase  was  about  701  million  pounds.    The  increase  from  1955  to  1956  was 
about  329  mil lion  pounds. 

Production  of  manmade  fibers  in  foreign  countries  in  1956  was 
equivalent  to  about  11.8  million  bales  of  cotton.    This  compares  with  10.8 
million  in  the  preceding  year  and  6.7  million  in  1952.     (See  table  6l.) 

Tae  production  of  manmade  fibers  in  the  U.  S.  declined  in  1956  from 
about  1.7  billion  pounds  to  1.6  billion.  (See  table  60.)  Production  during 
1957  may  he  slightly  higher  than  in  1956. 


THE  LONGER -TEEM  OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON 

To  speak  of  a  longer-term  outlook  in  terms  of  specific  projections 
can  be  misleading.    Specific  projections  for  any  given  year  relating  to  cotton 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  projections  of  general  economic  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad.    Forecasts  of  general  economic  conditions  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  future  are  not  within  the  province  of  this  report.    There  are, 
however,  some  factors  which  indicate  directions  in  which  the  cotton  industry 
may  move  over  the  next  few  years. 
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As  shovn  in  figure  3,  the  yield  per  acre  within  the  United  States 
has  been  trending  upward  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  rather  sharp  upward 
movement  since  1953.    If  this  continues,  it  will  take  fewer  acres  to  produce 
a  crop  of  a  specified  size.    To  put  it  another  way,  a  smaller  amount  of  land 
will  be  needed  to  produce  each  bale  of  cotton.    Part  of  this  increasing  yie^ 
has  come  from  the  shift  of  cotton  production  to  the  higher  yielding  areas, 
such  as  the  West,  and  the  decline  of  cotton  plantings  in  lower  yielding  areas, 
such  as  the  Southeast. 

In  addition  to  indicating  the  need  for  smaller  land  inputs  per  unit 
of  output,  such  a  shift  in  the  area  of  production  indicates  the  need  for 
alternative  employment  opportunities  in  regions  where  cotton  cultivation  has 
declined.    These  alternative  opportunities  include  other  crops,  livestock,  or 
off -farm  employment. 

A  second  highly  significant  factor  is  the  effect  of  cotton  prices  on 
cotton  exports.    Export  prices'  for  U.  S.  cotton  were  reduced  sharply  in  1956 
and  1957*    The  acreage  planted  to,  and  the  production  of,  cotton  abroad 
leveled  off  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  while  the  consumption  of  cotton 
continued  to  increase.    This  created  a  larger  demand  for  U.  S.  cotton  exports. 
In  addition,  an  upward  stock  adjustment  took  place.    As  a  consequence  of 
these  developments,  exports  from  the  U.  S.  in  1956-57  were  almost  5.5  million 
bales  above  those  of  the  preceding  season.    Even  if  there  had  been  no  stock 
buildup,  U.  S.  exports  would  need  to  have  totaled  more  than  5  million  bales 
to  fill  the  gap  between  foreign  production  and  consumption.    If  an  export 
price  were  maintained  at  a  level  which  tends  to  slow  up  the  rate  of  expansion 
in  foreign  cotton  production  and  to  stimulate  foreign  cotton  consumption,  U.  S. 
cotton  exports  in  a  few  years  could  increase  significantly. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  also  reflects  the  combined  influence  of 
several  forces  that  have  been  operating  on  a  trend  basis.    A  look  at  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cotton  and  all  fibers  during  the  post-World  War  II 
years  discloses  an  apparent  downward  trend.    Among  the  more  important  forces 
that  bear  on  this  trend  are  differences  in  the  covering  power  of  competing 
fibers,  shifts  in  the  age-sex  composition  of  the  population,  and  the  relative 
prices  for  cotton  and  substitute  fibers. 

The  downward  trend  in  total  fiber  consumption  per  capita  is  partially 
explained  by  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  fibers  used.     (See  the  article 
starting  on  page        .)     As  larger  proportions  of  fibers  with  greater  covering 
power  and  smaller  waste  factors  are  used,  fewer  actual  pounds  of  fiber  are 
needed  to    satisfy  a  given  demand  for  textiles.    The  extent  to  which 
substitute  fibers  with  more  covering  power  are  used  in  the  future  will  depend 
on  promotional  efforts  for  cotton  and  other  fibers,  research  results  in 
adapting  the  various  fibers  to  specific  uses,  and  the  relative  prices  of 
the  fibers,  discussed  below. 
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Recent  research  has  disclosed  that  an  apparent  downtrend  in  apparel 
expenditures  per  capita  during  the  post-Vforld  War  II  years  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  shifts  in  the  age-sex  composition  of  the  population.  Expenditure 
data  indicate  a  definite  relationship  between  expenditures  and  age.  Also, 
males  and  females  spend  different  amounts  on  apparel.    If  the  population 
estimates  are  adjusted  for  these  differences,  the  result  being  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  clothing  expenditure  units  in  the  U.  S.,  we  find  that  these 
units  increased  by  about  11  percent  from  19U7  to  19^6,  while  the  population 
increased  by  16  percent.    In  other  words,  the  number  of  people  in  the  low 
spending  age  and  sex  groups  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  in  the 
high  spending  groups. 

This  trend  may  reverse  itself  in  about  the  next  10  years  or  so. 
According  to  population  projections  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  high 
spending  group  may  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  low  spending  group  by 
1965  to  1°70.     If  this  should  happen,  the  downtrend  in  apparel  expenditures 
per  person  could  be  reversed. 

Prices  for  fibers  have  a  relatively  small  effect  on  the  total  quantitj1- 
of  fiber  used  per  person.  But  relative  prices  have  an  important  influence  in 
determining  which  fibers  are  used  to  fill  the  demand  for  textiles. 

Although  the  entire  fiber  industry  was  somewhat  depressed  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  percentage  decline  for  manmade  fibers  was  about  as  large 
as  the  percentage  decline  for  cotton.    This  occurred  at  the  same  time  that 
the  support  prices  for  cotton  were  lowered,  and  1956  marked  the  first  time  in 
5  years  that  cotton's  share  of  the  fiber  market  increased. 

If  prices  for  cotton  are  maintained  at  levels  which  tend  to  slow  up 
the  expansion  in  manmade  fiber  consumption,  consumption  of  cotton  per  capita 
in  the  U.  S.  will  increase  over  the  next  several  years. 

To. sum  up,  present  trends  may  indicate  an  increase  in  the  export 
demand  for  U.  S.  cotton  in  the  next  several  years.    The  continuation  of  the 
downtrend  in  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  depends,  in 
large  part,  on  the  future  age-sex  composition  of  the  population,  and  the 
quantity  and  cotton  equivalent  of  various  competing  fibers  used.    Both  of 
these  trends  will  probably  be  highly  sensitive  to  the  prices  for  which  U.  S. 
cotton  moves  to  export  markets  and  domestic  mills.    The  acres  required  to 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  may  decline  because  of  a  tendency  toward  increas- 
ing yields. 
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Textile  Fiber  Consumption  in  Cotton  Equivalent  Pounds 

by 

Frank  Lowenstein  and  Martin  S.  Simon 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  that  textile  fibers  do  not 
substitute  for  or  compete  with  each  other  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis 
and  that  waste  resulting  from  mill  processing  differs  from  fiber  to 
fiber.    In  analyzing  changes  in  total  fiber  consumption  both  by  mills 
and  by  consumers  and  in  making  comparisons  among  fibers,  such  technical 
differences  in  use  must  be  taken  into  account,  particularly  in  the 
post-World  War  II  period.    This  article  presents  a  set  of  conversion 
factors  for  use  in  adjusting  the  fibers  to  a  cotton  equivalent  basis 
and  discusses  the  results  of  such  an  adjustment  from  the  standpoint  of 
fiber  consumption  per  capita.    The  terms  "adjusted"  or  "equivalent" 
poundage  are  used  to  distinguish  the  new  series  from  those  given  in 
actual  pounds.    For  one  thing,  the  adjustment  eliminates  part  of  the 
apparent  downtrend  in  the  post-World  War  II  period  in  the  consumption 
of  fibers  per  capita.    For  another,  it  increases  the  market  share  of 
the  manmade  fibers.    For  example,  in  1955  and  1956  their  26  percent 
share  in  actual  pounds  becomes  36  percent  in  cotton  equivalent  pounds. 
Information  leading  to  the  development  of  the  adjustment  factors  was 
obtained  from  a  number  of  trade  sources.    The  cooperation  of  the  textile 
industry  in  this  endeavor  is  gratefully  acknowledged.    Members  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America  were  particularly  help- 
ful, supplying  much  valuable  material.    Work  along  these  lines  was 
pioneered  by  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc.  and  provided  a  useful 
starting  point. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  the  total 
and  per  capita  mill  consumption  of  apparel  type  fibers.    (See  table  31.) 
These  calculations  have  reflected  the  actual  pounds  of  fiber  put  into  pro- 
cess by  domestic  mills.    Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  consumption  of 
fibers  in  actual  pounds  per  capita  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  despite 
a  general  rise  in  consumer  income.    The  average  aggregate  fiber  consumption 
in  19U7-U9  of  Ul«5  pounds  per  capita  was  exceeded  in  subsequent  years  only 
in  1950  and  1951  and  then  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
war  in  Korea.     During  "the  years  1952-^6  consumption  of  all  fibers  averaged 
39*5  pounds  per  capita. 
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No  similar  downward  trend  ia  aggregate  fiber  consumption  per  capita 
is  evident  before  World  War  II.    (See  table  31.)    Although  real  disposable 
consumer  income  per  capita  in  1939  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1929*  consumption 
of  all  fibers  increased  slightly.    From  1920  to  1939*  cotton  accounted  for 
an  average  of  about  8U  percent  of  total  fiber  consumption.    The  only  manmade 
fibers  consumed  in  commercial  quantities  were  rayon  and  acetate.    Use  of 
these  fibers  increased  steadily  during  the  interwar  period,  but  remained 
relatively  small.    (See  table  31.)    In  1939*  cotton  accounted  for  about  80 
percent  of  total  fiber  use  in  actual  pounds,  rayon  and  acetate,  10  percent, 
and  wool,  9  percent.    Flax  and  silk  took  up  the  remainder. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  per  capita  use  of  all  manmade  fibers 
was  almost  double  the  1939  rate.    A  decade  later  it  had  tripled.    In  19E>5* 
manmade  fibers  accounted  for  approximately  28  percent  of  -the  mill  use  of 
fibers  in  the  United  States  and  cotton  consumption  had  declined  to  about 
66  percent.    About  7  percent  of  the  total  fiber  market  was  held  by  the  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fibers,  the  first  of  which,  nylon,  was  introduced  in 
commercial  quantities  in  19k0*    Noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  have  grown  in 
number  since  then  and  now  also  include  dacron,  orlon,  textile  glass  fiber, 
acrilan  and  others. 

In  1936,  production  of  a  new  type  of  rayon,  known  as  high  tenacity 
rayon,  was  begun.    It  was  designed  for  use  in  items  which  require  heavy 
stresses  and  strains,  such  as  tires.    In  a  little  more  than  a  decade  follow- 
ing its  introduction,  rayon  rose  to  a  dominant  position  in  the  tire  cord 
market c    By  the  end  of  World  War  H,  rayon  tire  cord  and  fabric  accounted 
for  over  UO  percent  of  the  total  production  of  tire  cord  and  fabric;  over 
£0  percent  by  19li9$  and  by  1953*  manmade  fibers  had  virtually  eliminated 
cotton  as  a  competitor  in  this  field.    Figures  released  by  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  19E>6  show  the  percentage  distribution  of  tire  cord  and  fabric 
production  by  fiber  type  to  be  about  as  follows s  rayon  tire  cord  and  tire 
cord  fabric,  7k  per  cent  5  nylon  tire  cord  and  tire  cord  fabrics,  lU  percent; 
cotton  tire  cord  and  tire  cord  fabrics,  11  percent;  and  manmade  fiber  chafer 
and  other  tire  fabrics,  1  percent. 

In  recent  years  a  stronger  type  of  rayon  known  as  super-high  tenacity 
rayon  has  been  introduced.    Because  of  its  improved  strength  a  smaller 
amount  is  needed  to  provide  tires  of  specified  strength  than  was  formerly 
needed  with  high  tenacity  rayon. 

The  various  types  of  rayon  and  acetate  and  noncellulosic  fibers  do 
not  substitute  for  cotton  in  processing  and  in  use  on  a  pound-for-pound 
basis.    The  extent  of  the  difference  varies  from  use  to  use  and  depends 
largely  upon  technical  characteristics  inherent  in  the  fibers.    For  some 
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uses,  particularly  industrial,  the  properties  of  the  fiber  may  be  such  that 
it  has  little  or  no  competition  in  a  given  market.    In  certain  other  uses, 
all  or  most  of  the  fibers  may  compete.    In  order  to  compare  the  fibers  on  a 
more  common  footing  and  in  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  manmade  fibers 
on  the  total  fiber  market  and  on  the  markets  for  the  natural  fibers,  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  for  the  technical  differences  in  processing  and  in  use* 
Lack  of  information  prevented  approaching  this  problem  on  an  end  use  basis 
as  would  be  desirable,  but  the  attempt  was  made  to  include  as  much  detail  as 
possible.    In  this  article  separate  consideration  is  given  to  eight  types  of 
manmade  fibers.    Similarly,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  into  account  all  of 
the  technical  differences  that  exist  between  the  fibers  and  that  affect  the 
replacement  ratios  because  of  lack  of  quantitative  information  for  many  of 
the  technical  factors.    The  final  adjustment  factors  used  herein  take  into 
account  (1)  differences  in  average  processing  waste  between  the  various  fibers, 
and  (2)  differences  in  the  average  weight  of  generally  comparable  end  products 
produced  from  the  different  fibers. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  factor,  the  illustration  is  given  by  Textile 
Economics  Bureau,  Inc.  that  typical  apparel  cloth  made  from  wool  averages 
less  than  2.5>  square  yards  per  pound,  while  that  made  from  cotton  or  rayon 
averages  about  k  square  yards  per  pound  and  that  from  nylon  probably  more 
than  6  square  yards  per  pound.    Thus,  in  an  apparel  item  such  as  a  dress, 
it  would  take  much  less  nylon  than  wool  by  weight  for  the  consumer  to  obtain 
the  same  coverage,  and  on  this  basis  the  utility  or  equivalent  poundage  of 
wool  will  be  less  than  that  of  nylon.    Some  confirmation  of  these  relation- 
ships can  be  derived  from  data  given  in  the  l$hl  Census  of  Manufactures. 
Woolen  and  worsted  apparel  fabrics  were  found  to  average  just  under  2  square 
yards  per  pound,  cotton  apparel  fabrics  about  3.5  square  yards  per  pound, 
rayon  and  acetate  apparel  fabrics  just  under  k»5  square  yards  per  pound,  and 
nylon  fabrics  about  7  square  yards  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  relative  fabric  weights  and  waste,  there  is  one  other 
factor  which  probably  should  be  considered.    The  durability  of  fabrics  made 
from  some  fibers  may  differ  from  that  made  from  others  in  a  given  end  use. 
The  differences  should  be  taken  into  account  in  transforming  fiber  consumption 
in  actual  pounds  to  an  equivalent  base.    The  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc. 
converts  fiber  consumption  from  actual  to  utility  or  equivalent  pounds  with 
factors  which  it  says  1/  allow  for  differences  in  mill  waste,  fabric  weight 
or  covering  power,  and- durability  •    However,  in  the  research  upon  which  the 
factors  used  in  this  report  are  based,  considerable  disagreement  was  found 
within  the  textile  industry  concerning  the  durability  factor,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  measurement.    Therefore,  no  explicit  adjustment  was 
attempted  for  it.    Partial  account  may  have  been  taken  of  it  as  a  result  of 
the  greater  coverage  of  manmade  fibers  by  type  than  heretofore.    For  example, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  filament  yam  used  for  tires  and  that  used  for 
other  purposes.    The  adjustment  of  total  fiber  consumption  is  not  likely 
to  be  too  greatly  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  durability  factor  because 
of  the  probability  of  offsets  among  the  components.    Moreover,  in  connection 


1/  See  Textile  Economics  Bureau.    ^Concept  of  Utility  Poundage." 
Textile  Org  anon,  March  19$h,  pp.  bh  and  h$  and  March  19£E>,  PP»  1*1  to  U3  • 
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with  comparisons  among  fibers  there  remains  the  possibility  that  some  part 
of  the  differences  in  durability  at  the  fiber  or  gray  goods  stage  may  be 
offset  by  the  use  of  special  finishes,  methods  of  preparation  and  other 
technological  developments. 

The  wool  relative  weight  factor  was  obtained  from  information  given 
in  the  19U7  Census  of  Manufactures  on  the  yardage  and  weight  of  fabric  pro- 
duction.   No  consideration  is  given  to  the  effect  on  comparisons,  among  wool 
and  the  other  fibers  of  differences  in  durability  and  warmth.    Nor  is  a 
distinction  made  between  apparel  and  carpet  wool.    Further  research  is  needed 
on  this  problem. 

Table  27  shows  the  mill  waste  percentages  and  fabric  weight  ratios  for 
the  fibers  concerned.    The  latter  may  be  interpreted  as  the  average  number 
of  pounds  of  cotton,  net  of  processing  waste,  needed  to  displace  a  single 
pound  of  an  alternative  fiber  in  a  roughly  comparable  fabric  or  end  product. 
The  final  column  of  table  27,  designated  as  "cotton  equivalent  ratios," 
combines  the  relative  differences  in  processing  waste  between  cotton  and 
the  other  fibers  and  the  fabric  weight  ratios  into  a  single  factor  for  each 
fiber. 

The  factors  have  been  held  constant  over  time  for  the  various  types 
of  fiber  exospt  for  rayon  filament  yam  used  for  tires.    Rayon  filament 
yarn  used  for  tires  illustrates  the  kind  of  changes  over  time  in  the 
equivalent  factors  which  could  apply  to  types  of  fiber  other  than  rayon  used 
in  tires.    However,  this  information  for  the  other  fibers  is  not  available. 

The  factors  given  in  table  27  are  based  in  large  part  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  various  industry  sources.    The  original  work  of  the  Textile 
Economics  Bureau,  Inc.  provided  a  starting  point.    For  several  of  the  fibers, 
the  final  factors  differ  somewhat  from  those  used  by  the  Textile  Economics 
Bureau,  Inc.    More 1  extensive  fiber  coverage  has  been  achieved  and  some  new 
information  incorporated.    It  is  important  to  recognize  the  approximate  and 
average  nature  of  the  several  factors.    They  are  believed  to  represent  the 
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Table  27. — Factors  for  adjusting  aggregate  fiber  consumption  to 

a  cotton  equivalent  base 


Fiber 


Rayon  and  acetate 
Filament  yarn 

For  uses  other  than  tires 
For  tires  kj 

1936-53 
1954 
1955-56 
Staple  fiber 
Noncellulosic  fibers  except  glass 
Filament  yarn 

For  uses  other  than  tires 
For  tires 
Staple  fiber 
Textile  glass  fiber 
Wool 
Cotton 


Mill 
processing 
waste  1/ 


Percent 


1.5 


1-5 
15 
1-5 
k.O 


1-5 
1-5 
k.O 

13.0 
5.0 

13-0 


Fabric 
weight 
ratios  2/; 


Cotton 
equivalent 
ratios  3/ 


Pounds 


1-33 

l.kO 
1.45 
1.50 
1.00 


1.54 

2.k2 
1.25 
1.70 
•  50 
1.00 


Pounds 


1.49 

157 
1.62 
1.68 
1.10 


1.73 
2.71 
1.38 
1.70 
•  55 
1.00 


1/  Nonspinnable  waste  through  the  weaving  process.    2/  Approximate  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  fabric  equivalent  to  a  single  pound  of  fabric  made  from  the 
fiber  concerned.    3/  Fabric  weight  ratio  adjusted  for  differences  in  processing 
loss  between  cotton  and  fiber  concerned,    kj  The  changing  fabric  weight  ratios 
since  1953  reflect  the  increasing  use  of  super  high  tenacity  yarn. 


genral  case  reasonably  well  but  for  any  specific  end  use  the  discrepancy  may 
be  large.    Although  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  individual  factors,  there  was  general  agreement 
as  to  the  indicated  interfiber  relationships. 

The  cotton  equivalent  ratios  or  replacement  rates  were  used  to  convert 
mill  consumption  of  the  various  fibers  in  actual  pounds  to  a  cotton  equivalent 
base.    Results  for  the  manmade  fibers  are  shown  in  table  28,  and  for  all  fibers 
in  table  29.    The  percentage  distribution  of  aggregate  mill  consumption  in 
actual  and  cotton  equivalent  pounds  is  given  in  table  30.    In  the  calculations, 
no  adjustment  was  made  for  flax  and  silk.    The  consumption  of  these  two  fibers 
in  recent  years  has  been  very  small  in  relation  to  total  consumption  and  fail- 
ure to  adjust  for  them  does  not  materially  affect  the  overall  picture  or,  for 
that  matter,  interfiber  comparisons. 
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In  general,  manmade  fiber  fabrics  weigh  less  than  cotton  fabrics  and 
there  is  less  waste  in  processing.    In  consequence,  replacement  rates  or 
cotton  equivalent  ratios  for  the  manmade  fibers  are  greater  than  1.  (See 
table  27.)    Transformation  to  a  cotton  equivalent  base  results  in  adjusted 
poundages  for  the  manmade  fibers  considerably  larger  than  the  actual  poundages. 
(See  table  28.)    As  the  proportion  of  noncellulosic  fibers  in  the  total  man- 
made  fiber  mix  increased,  the  extent  of  the  difference  widened,  reflecting 
their  higher  replacement  rates.    For  example,  the  difference  averaged 
1.2  pounds  in  1935-39,  3-3  pounds  in  19^7-49  and  5-3  pounds  in  1955-56.  Be- 
tween the  latter  two  periods,  noncellulosic  fiber  consumption  increased  from 
6  percent  of  total  manmade  fiber  use  to  26  percent.    Rayon  filament  yarn  for 
tires  was  another  important  component  of  the  total,  rising  from  an  average  of 
2k  percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  19^7-^9  to  29 
percent  in  1955-56. 


Table  28. — Consumption  of  manmade  fibers  per  capita:    Actual  and 
cotton  equivalent  pounds,  United-  States,  averages  1935-39 
and  19^7- ^9 ,  annual  19^9  to  1956 


Rayon  and  acetate  \ 

Noncellulosic  , 

Total 

fibers  1/ 

Period  : 

:  Cotton 

:  Cotton 

:  Cotton 

Actual 

:  equivalent 

Actual 

equivalent 

,  Actual 

:  equivalent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average :  : 

1935-39  : 

2.6 

3.8 

2.6 

3.8 

19^7-1*9  j 

7.1 

10.1 

0.5 

0.8 

7.6 

10.9 

19^9  ! 

6.7 

9-6 

.6 

1.1 

7-3 

10.7 

1950  : 

:  8.9 

12.5 

.9 

1.6 

9.8 

14.1 

1951  : 

8.3 

11.5 

1.3 

2.2 

9.6 

13.7 

1952  : 

7-7 

10.9 

1.6 

2.7 

9-3 

13.6 

1953  : 

7-7 

10.9 

1.8 

3.1 

9.5 

lk.0 

195^ 

'  7-1 

9.9 

2.0 

3.6 

9.1 

13.5 

1955 

8.6 

12.1 

2.6 

k.e 

11.2 

16.7 

1956  : 

!  7-1 

10.0 

2.9 

5.1 

10.0 

15.1 

1/  Includes  nylon,  dacron,  glass  fiber,  orlon,  acrilan,  etc. 
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In  these  calculations  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  total  manmade  fiber 
consumption  substitutes  for  or  replaces  only  cotton.    The  amount  of  cotton 
displaced  by  manmade  fibers  is  some  portion  of  the  adjusted  poundage  figure, 
but  it  is  not  the  total. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  adjustment  for  the  manmade  fibers  dominates 
the  adjustment  of  total  fiber  consumption  to  a  cotton  equivalent  base.    As  the 
proportion  of  manmade  fibers  used  in  the  total  fiber  mix  increased,  the  number 
of  actual  pounds  of  fiber  required  to  fill  a  specified  demand  decreased. 
Transformation  of  total  fiber  consumption  to  a  cotton  equivalent  base  has  the 
general  effect  (l)  of  raising  the  level  of  consumption  per  capita,  and  (2)  of 
offsetting  part  of  the  apparent  downtrend  in  fiber  consumption  per  capita  when 
consumption  is  expressed  in  actual  pounds.    (See  table  29.) 

In  terms  of  cotton  equivalent  poundages,  mill  use  of  fibers  in  1947-49 
averaged  1.4  pounds  per  person  above  that  in  actual  pounds.    During  1954-56, 
the  average  difference  was  3*9  pounds.    The  decline  in  total  fiber  consumption 
per  capita  from  the  1947-49  average  to  the  1954-56  one  in  actual  pounds  was 
about  2.8  pounds  per  person.    In  cotton  equivalent  pounds,  the  total  decline 
was  only  about  0.4  pounds.    The  two  low  points  for  total  fiber  consumption  in 
the  post-World  War  II  period  occurred  in  1949  and  1954.    In  actual  pounds 
1954  is  0.6  pounds  per  person  above  1949;  in  adjusted  or  cotton  equivalent 
pounds,  2.0  pounds  larger.    Of  course,  in  either  form,  differences  between 
years  reflect  differences  in  the  value  of  consumption-determining  factors 
such  as  consumer  income,  prices  and  product  inventories.    The  important  com- 
parison here  is  between  the  two  measures  of  consumption  and  serves  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  the  changing  fiber  package  on  the  postwar  downtrend  in  aggregate 
consumption  per  capita. 

Table  29. — Consumption  of  all  textile  fibers  l/  per  capita:  Actual 
and  cotton  equivalent  pounds,  United  States,  average  1935-39 
and  1947-49,  annual  1949  to  1956 


Period 


Average : 

1935-39 
19^7.49 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
12^6 


Actual 


Pounds 


Cotton  equivalent 


Pounds 


31.5 

31.4 

41.5 

42.9 

36.4 

38.3 

45.0 

47.4 

44.3 

47.1 

40.9 

43.8 

40.5 

43.6 

37.0 

40.3 

40.3 

44.7 

38.7 

42.6 

1/  Includes  cotton,  wool,  manmade  fibers,  flax  and  silk 
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Adjustment  for  the  differing  nature  of  the  fibers  in  processing  and  in  use 
thus  tends  to  explain  a  large  part  of  the  downtrend. 

The  transformation  of  fiber  consumption  to  cotton  equivalent  pounds  also 
has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  allocation  of  the  total  market  between  the 
various  fibers.    (See  table  30.)    Cotton  apparently  has  suffered  a  much 
greater  relative  loss  than  is  revealed  by  the  figures  in  actual  pounds. 
Cotton fs  share  of  the  market  in  1935-39  averaged  about  81  percent  in  actual 
pounds  as  well  as  with  fiber  consumption  in  cotton  equivalent  pounds.  The 
averages  for  19l*7-U9  were  71  and  69  percent,  respectively.    By  1955-56  the 
percentages  had  widened  further,  66  percent  in  actual  pounds  of  fiber  consumed 
and  60  peroent  in  terms  of  cotton  equivalent  pounds. 

By  a  similar  token,  the  relative  market  gains  made  by  the  manmade  fibers 
is  understated  when  considered  in  actual  pounds.    Although  the  inroads  made 
by  tiie  manmade  fibers  since  their  introduction  have  been  considerable  even 
when  figured  in  actual  pounds,  the  economic  impact  from  a  more  comparable 
standpoint,  that  is,  in  cotton  equivalent  terms,  was  much  greater.  Thus, 
whereas  the  average  market  share  of  the  manmade  fibers  rose  from  8  percent  in 
1935-39  to  26  percent  in  1955-56  in  terms  of  actual  pounds  of  fiber  consumed, 
the  increase  in  terms  of  cotton  equivalent  pounds  was  from  12  to  36  percent. 
The  distribution  of  the  total  manmade  fiber  share  also  is  affected.    Most  of 
the  post-World  War  II  gain  in  the  manmade  fibers  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  noncellulosic  fibers*    Due  to  higher  replacement  rates,  their  26  percent 
share  of  the  total  manmade  fiber  market  in  1955-56  in  actual  pounds  becomes 
31  peroent  in  cotton  equivalent  pounds,  and  their  7  peroent  share  of  the 
total  fiber  market  becomes  11  per  cento 
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Table  32.-  Production  of  cotton  by  regions,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Production 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


Crop  \ 
year  j 

begin-  \ 
niDg  \ 

Aug.  1  ' 

West 
1/ 

South- 
west 
1  2/ 

Delta 
States 
3/ 

1  South- 
east 
4/ 

United 
States 

West 

y 

\  South- 
west 
2/ 

\  Delta 
States 

1  3/ 
!  =» 

[  South- 
east 
!  4/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gr  .wt  0 

gr  <>wt . 

gr .wt  0 

gr  .wt. 

gr  .wt . 

Pet. 

Pct» 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1930  : 

519 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

^7  /  JJ 

13 , 932 

4 

35 

■y  y 

26 

35 

■yy 

19^1 

393 

J/J 

6,582 

5,464 

4,658 

1  7  y 

17 , 097 

1  y  ^  y  1 

2 

39 

J/ 

32 

27 

1932  : 

270 

5,584 

3,921 

3,228 

13,003 

2 

43 

30 

25 

1933  ! 

407 

5,694 

3,389 

3,556 

13,047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

1934  ! 

466 

2,722 

3,157 

J;-1-/  1 

3,291 

9,636 

y  7     '  w 

5 

y 

28 

33 

■y  y 

34 

1935  ! 

■  •  ✓ 

3,523 

3,171 

3,495 

*j  7    y  y 

10,638 

4 

33 

■y  J 

30 

33 

y  y 

19^6  : 

774 

J;  <— £— J 

4,724 

3,708 

•y  7  1  ^ 

12,399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937  : 

1,214 

5.927 

S  7  s  1 

6,787 

5,017 

18, 946 

6 

31 

36 

27 

1938  ! 

716 

3,649 

4,572 

3,007 

11,943 

6 

31 

38 

25 

1939 

747 

3,372 

4,645 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

1940 

868 

4,036 

4,122 

3,540 

•y  y  y 

12,566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

194l  ! 

691 

3,370 

4,266 

2,4l7 

10,744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

19^2 

:  706 

3,746 

5,108 

3,256 

12, 817 

6 

29 

40 

25 

1943 

58O 

3,207 

4,502 

3,138 

11,427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

1944 

579 

3,280 

4,939 

'  7  y  -J  S 

3,432 

12,230 

5 

27 

40 

28 

19^5 

576 

2,079 

3,644 

2,716 

9,015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

1946 

758 

1,931 

3,413 

2,539 

8,640 

9 

22 

39 

30 

19^7 

!  1,185 

3,767 

4,192 

7  ^  y 

2,716 

11,860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

1948 

1,532 

3,527 

6,282 

3,536 

14,877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

19U9 

:  2,087 

6,650 

4,878 

2,512 

16,128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

1950 

:  1,639 

3,188 

3,518 

1,667 

10,034 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951 

:  2,842 

4,536 

4,467 

3,304 

15,149 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952 

:  3,098 

4,072 

5,068 

2,901 

15,139 

21 

.  27 

33 

19 

1953 

:  3,167 

4,754 

5,646 

2,899 

16,465 

19 

29 

34 

18 

195^ 

:  2,716 

4,233 

4,507 

2,240 

13,696 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955 

:  2,201 

4,502 

5,313 

2,705 

14,721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956 

:  2,578 

3,876 

4,629 

2.227 

13,310 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1957  5/ 

:  2,553 

4,190 

3,517 

1,526 

11,738 

22 

35 

30 

13 

l/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2]  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky. 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of   November  8,  1957* 


Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table  33* -  Cotton:  Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
United  States  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


1  West 

1/ 

Southwest  2/ 

;      Delta  3/ 

\  Southeast  hf 

U. 

S. 

Year 

Actual* 

•  ■ 

lrend. 

Trend 

, Actual* 

lrend 

irenu. 

c/ 

2/ 

Actual  * 

t-  / 
5/ 

[  Actual" 

5/ 

2J 

Actual 

c/ 

:  2! 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lbo 

T  "U. 

Lbo 

Lt). 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1930  : 

)i  aa 
4Uy 

o  m 

391 

1  *1  T 

117 

1  )iC 

145 

T  C)i 

1?4 

000 

ddL 

2U9 

157 
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J-93J-  ! 

?fti 
J)01 

)i  AO 

T  Tit 
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±42 

olift 
240 

000 
^UU 

233 

on  l 
211 

OT  O 

T  Tft 
170 

±93^ 

163 

139 

181 

210 

176 

218 

1  f4 

LOd. 

kko 

196 

144 

205 

229 

240 

231 

Ol  Q 
^13 

±^4 

1934  : 

k97 

461 

T  OO 

102 

150 

2l0 

0 1 1  o 
240 

236 

235 

172 

202 

T  not:  , 

kco 
4?^ 

kftl 

1  oa 
130 

154 

on  0 
21U 

OC  O 

259 

0)1  c 
24p 

00  ft 

i  ftc 
lop 

-Ly^o  : 

ci  k 
p!4 

ca7 

inn 
111 

1  c£ 

150 

2(0 

203 

OCA 

o)i  0 
243 

21 3 

193 1  : 

539 

ci  7 

190 

157 

350 

278 

288 

246 

OVA 

000 

n  ooft  ■ 

1930  : 

coft 
53° 

ci  ft 
5-LO 

167 

156 

318 

297 

229 

251 

00  A 

230 

ooft 
220 

1939  : 

587 

157 

-1  /To 

lo3 

o  o )  1 

324 

311 

243 

OCT 

257 

238 

238 

1  OkA  < 

oxo 

m  ft 

t  ftn 
I09 

±oy 

oftn 
209 

O  O  1 

331 

oftA 

2by 

oco 

1941  ! 

4oU 

CIO 

513 

173 

173 

314 

33o 

A7/T 

270 

000 

232 

OCT  £L 

CI  ft 

183 

167 

376 

330 

284 

275 

2(2 

253 

1943  ! 

5^  r 

166 

169 

336 

329 

285 

281 

oc)i 

OCA 

d?o 

1944 

497 

525 

107 

171 

O 

393 

0 )  1 0 
340 

359 

293 

299 

264 

1945 

4  [U 

525 

1  )|C 
145 

179 

326 

341 

310 

oft£ 

200 

254 

oAft 
2oO 

±yl+0 

c;ftk 

ceo 
55-9 

132 

102 

292 

341 

ofto 
2o0 

2oo 

00  A 

230 

194  f  ! 

DID 

C7A 
5  fO 

191 

180 

314 

335 

286 

292 

0^7 

20  ( 

2fl 

t  n)i  ft  < 

1^40  : 

5o( 

C  (77 

59( 

176 

180 

421 

338 

351 

291 

311 

A7]  1 

I9U9 

:  620 

613 

257 

n  Oc 

185 

301 

337 

213 

2o2 

282 

277 

T  OCT  o 

1950 

f  o4 

Act 

d57 

POk 

^07 

PDQ 

209 

oft^ 
20o 

1951 

:  525 

Afto 

003 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

294 

2o9 

307 

1  Q^P 

1  6PQ 

723 

164 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

"^PP 

1953 

:  646 

767 

230 

235 

385 

396 

275 

300 

324 

334 

1954 

,  862 

235 

395 

296 

341 

1955 

818 

281 

536 

405 

417 

1956  6/ 

:  957 

269 

499, 

359 

409 

1957  Q 

:  981 

309 

453 

333 

413 

l/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas „ 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky, 

hj  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

"6/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  November  3,  1957* 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  34- — Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  United  States,  1930  "to  date 


Crop  year  * 

West 

Southwest 

:  Delta 

Southeast 

Total 

beginning  ] 
Aug  •  1 

1/ 

:  : 

!  2/ 

:     -1  : 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

1930  : 

616 

1.4 

20, 701 

47.8 

11,284 

26.0 

10,729 

24.8 

43,329 

1931  : 

•  J 

18,384 

47.0 

on  0 

9, 601 

24.5 

39,110 

1932  : 

352 

1.0 

16,764 

45.9 

10, 502 

28.8 

8,876 

24.3 

36,494 

1933  ! 

513 

1.3 

19,702 

49.0 

10,705 

26.6 

9,327 

23-1 

40,248 

1934  : 

461 

1.7 

13,596 

48.8 

7,065 

25-3 

6,738 

24.2 

27,860 

1935  ! 

474 

1.7 

13,392 

47.7 

7,322 

26.1 

6,876 

24.5 

28,063 

1936  : 

fof, 

OyO 

0  1 

14, 582 

47c  6 

of,  1 

7,167 

23.4 

30,627 

1937  : 

1,085 

3.2 

15,241 

44.7 

9,381 

27.5 

8,382 

24.6 

34,090 

1938  ! 

656 

2.6 

10,897 

43.6 

7,051 

28.2 

6,4l4 

25.6 

25,018 

1939  ! 

619 

2.5 

10,729 

43.5 

7,136 

28.9 

6,198 

25-1 

24, 6o3 

1940  : 

687 

2.8 

10, 773 

43.3 

7,182 

28.9 

6,228 

25.0 

24,871 

1941  : 

700 
( J  J 

9,850 

42.6 

0,  1  h-h 

00  0 

5,803 

25.1 

23,130 

19^2  : 

769 

3.3 

10, 303 

44.2 

6,660 

28.6 

5,571 

23-9 

23,302 

19^3 

6O7 

2.8 

9,469 

43.2 

6,505 

29.7 

5,319 

24.3 

21,900 

1944 

:  563 

2.8 

8,643 

43.3 

6,115 

30.7 

4,635 

23.2 

19, 956 

1945 

:  590 

3.4 

7,208 

41.1 

5,494 

31.8 

4,24l 

24.2 

17,533 

1946 

£0)1 

7,357 

40.5 

5,ouk: 

4,374 

24.1 

18,157 

I9V7 

;  931 

4.3 

9,583 

44.5 

6,472 

30.0 

4,574 

21.2 

21,560 

1948 

1,307 

5.6 

9,875 

42.5 

7,218 

31.0 

4,853 

20.9 

23,253 

19^9 

1,631 

5o8 

12,534 

44.9 

8,039 

28.8 

5,709 

20.5 

27, 91^ 

1950 

:  1,042 

IT  C 
5.6 

8,013 

43o0 

5,050 

30.4 

3,916 

21.0 

18,629 

1951 

:  2,205 

7.8 

14,184 

49.9 

7,082 

25.1 

4,824 

17.1 

28,195 

1952 

:  2,378 

8.7 

13,064 

48.0 

6,693 

24.6 

5,050 

18.6 

27,185 

1953 

:  2,366 

%h 

10,636 

42.1 

7,165 

28.4 

5,077 

20.1 

25,244 

195^ 

:  1,538 

7c8 

9,041 

45.6 

5,545 

28.0 

3,667 

18.5 

19,791 

1955 

:  1,323 

7-5 

8,088 

46.2 

4,640 

27.  6 

3,255 

18.6 

17,506 

195b 

:  1,335 

7-9 

7,867 

46,7 

4,573 

27.2 

3,057 

16.2 

16,833 

1957  5' 

:  1,280 

9-0 

b,850 

48.1 

3,649 

27.1 

2,245 

15  8 

14,224 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
%'  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky. 

hi  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama 
2/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  8,  1957 

Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  35  »-Cot-ton :    Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a 
percentage  of  total  harvested  acreage,  United  States,  I93O  to  date 


West 

2/ 


Southwest 

2/ 


Delta 

3/ 


Southeast 


y 


Total 


1,000 
acres 

608 
493 
3^ 
443 
449 
1+68 
692 
1,078 
638 
608 

675 
719 
756 
601 
559 
587 
622 
922 
1,29^ 
1,611 

1,026 
2,179 
2,357 
2,347 
1,509 
1,287 
1,290 


Per- 
cent 

1.4 

1.3 
1.0 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3-2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.8 

3.2 
3.3 

2.8 
2.8 
3  .U 
3-5 
4.3 
5.6 

5.9 

5.8 
8.1 

9.1 
9.6 
7.8 
7.6 
8.3 
9.1 


I,  000 
acres 

20,069 
18,132 

16,1*3 
13,930 
12,71*6 
12,976 

13,81*9 
lit,  912 
10,1*41 
10,301*- 

10,294 
9,376 
9,829 
9,280 
8,1*30 
6,885 
7,020 
9,472 
9,638 

12,1*00 

7,495 
13,335 

II,  920 
9,920 
8,660 
7,690 
6,915 
6,500 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


47.3 
1*6.8 

45. 7 
kl.k 
47.4 
1+7.2 
1*6.6 
44.4 
1+3.1 
43.3 

1+3-2 
1*2.2 

43.5 
1+3.0 
1*3.1 
1*0.5 
39.9 
1+1+.5 
1+2.1 
1+5.2 

1+1.9 
1+9.1+ 
1+6.0 
1*0.8 
1+5.0 
^5.5 
1+1+.3 
1*7.5 


11,123 
10,51*1 
10,351 
7,921 
6,990 
7,23l* 
8,120 

9,296 
6,887 
6,889 

6,835 
6,513 
6,520 

6,1+35 
6,031 
5,355 
5,601 
6,388 
7,11+8 
7,775 

5,1*93 
6,650 

6,633 
7,027 
5,1*59 

1+,  l+l+l 
3,730 


Per- 
cent 

26.2 

27.3 
28.9 
27.0 
26.0 
26.3 

27.3 
27.6 
28.1+ 
28.9 

28.6 
29.3 
28.9 
29.7 
30.7 
31.1* 
31.9 
29.9 
31.2 

28.3 

30.8 
2I+.7 
25.6 
28.9 
28.1+ 
28.0 
28.1+ 

27.3 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


10,61+1+ 
9,539 
8,71*9 
7,089 
6,680 
6,831 
7,091+ 
8,337 
6,283 
6,001+ 

6,056 
5,628 

5,1*97 
5,291+ 

1*,597 
1+,201 
l+,3i*2 
l+,5l*8 
4,831 
5,653 

3,829 
4,785 
5,011 
5,01+6 
3,623 
3,206 
2,969 
2,207 


25.1 
24.6 
24.4 
24.1 

24.9 
24.8 
23.8 
24.8 

25.9 
25.2 

25.4 

25.3 
24.3 

24.5 
23.4 
24.7 
24.7 

21.3 
21.1 
20.6 

21.5 
17.8 

19.3 
20.7 
18.8 

18.9 
19.0 
16.1 


1,000 
acres 

42,444 
38,704 
35,891 
29,383 
26,866 

27,509 
29,755 
33,623 
24,21+8 
23,805 

23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21,610 
19,617 
17,029 
17,584 
21^330 
22,911 

27,439 

17,843 
26,949 
25,921 
24, 341 
19,251 
16,928 
15,615 
13,686 


1/ Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/    Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/    Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

5/    Preliminary.    Crop  Reporting  Board  of  November  8,  1957- 
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Table  3^«-  Cotton:    Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1957  with  comparisons :    November  1,  1957 


State  . 

Acreage 

for 
harvest 

1957  y 

Lint  yield  per 
harvested  acre 

Production 
(ginnings)  2/ 

Average 

;  19I46-55 

1956 

1957 

indi- 
cated 

;  Nov.  1 

Average 
19^6-55 

'  1956, 
crop 

1957 
crop 
indi- 
cated 
Nov.l 

Percent 
change 
from 
:  1956 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Percent 

North  Carolina  : 

355 

320 

391 

32? 

l|l,Q 

- 

33-1 

South  Carolina  * 

500 

305 

360 

331 

Gfl 

513 

3^5 

— 

32.7 

Georgia  : 

573 

26k 

33^ 

I2h 

679 

579 

390 

32.6 

Tennessee 

^75 

37^ 

1*88 

^55 

579 

552 

1+50 

- 

18.5 

Alabama 

7^40 

290 

370 

3^7 

09I 

750 

535 

— 

28.7 

Mississippi 

1,350 

363 

kQ3 

li-59 

1,702 

1,609 

1,290 

19.8 

Missouri 

307 

38^ 

586 

336 

385 

khS 

215 

52.0 

Arkansas 

1,135 

360 

500 

491 

l,khh 

±,k26 
pol 

1,160 

18.7 

Louisiana 

1.  r-  r- 

^55 

357 

M-90 

417 

606 

395 

32.0 

Oklahoma 

.  575 

170 

175 

2*4-2 

37^ 

261 

290 

+ 

11.1 

Texas 

■  5,925 

208 

280 

316 

3,7^2 

3,615 

3,900 

+ 

7-9 

New  Mexico 

:  181 

551 

797 

663 

253 

301 

250 

16.9 

Arizona 

:  350 

718 

1,108 

924 

1,097 

620 

829 

800 

3.5 

California 

:  716 

683 

1,006 

1,214-9 

1,1^6 

1,500 

+ 

3.7 

Other 

1+1 

28 

States  kj 

\  kk 

295 

3^1 

309 

31.7 

United  States 

11,788 

11.4 

total 

;  13,  686 

300 

I409 

413  13,669 

13, 310 

American- 

86.5 

Egyptian  5/ 

:  81.0 

I408 

583 

512 

36.8 

50.3 

+ 

72.0 

1/  September  1  estimate. 

2j  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  containing  about  kQO  net  pounds  of 
lint . 

hj  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Virginia  and  Florida. 

5/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals.    Grown  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  November  8,  1957* 
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Table  37.-  Cotton:    Acreage,  yield,  production,  price  and  value,  United  States, 
average  1910-19,  1920-29,  1930-39  and  1930  to  date 


Crop 
year 

Acreaj 

5e 

\      Yield  per 

acre 

:  Produc- 
:  tion 

:  Season 
:  average 
:  price  per 
:  pound 

:  Value 
:  of 
:  produc- 
:  tion 

'  In  culti- * 
vat ion 
July  1 

Har- 
vested 

\  In  culti-] 

vat ion 
\     July  1  ] 

Har- 
vested 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

bales  l/ 

Cents 

dollars 

Average 

1910  19 

34,151 

33,301 

179.8 

18U.3 

12,860 

17.48 

1,073.008 

Average 

1920-29 

39,492 

38,250 

157.3 

162.5 

13,124 

19.44 

1,243,014 

Average 

1930-39  ' 

32,952 

31,223 

201.7 

205.4 

13,246 

9.37 

601,890 

1930 

43,329 

42,444 

153.9 

157.1 

13,  93S 

9.46 

658, 98I 

1931 

39A10 

38,704 

209.3 

211.5 

17,097 

5.66 

483,575 

1932 

36,494 

35,891 

170.6 

173.5 

13,003 

6.52 

423,975 

1933 

40,  240 

29,303 

2/210.1 

212.7 

13,047 

10.17 

663,383 

1934 

27, 860 

26,866 

~  165.5 

171.6 

9,636 

12.36 

595,572 

1935 

28,063 

27,509 

181.5 

185.I 

10,638 

11.09 

590,021 

1936 

30, 627 

29,755 

193.8 

199.  k 

12,399 

12,36 

766, 222 

1937  : 

34,090 

33,623 

266.2 

269.9 

18,946 

8.41 

796,469 

1938 

25,018 

24,248 

3/232.5 

235.8 

11,943 

8.60 

513,704 

1939 

24,683 

23,805 

3/233.5 

237.9 

11,817 

9.09 

537,010 

1940 

24,871 

23,861 

3/248.0 

252.5 

12, 566 

9.89 

621,310 

1941 

23,130 

22,236 

3/227.2 

231.9 

10,744 

17.03 

914,695 

1942 

23,302 

22, 602 

3/268.3 

272.4 

12, 817 

19.05 

1,220,320 

I943 

d± }  you 

21 ? olU 

oc  )i  r\ 

11,427 

19.90 

1,136,751 

1944 

19,956 

19,617 

294.3 

299*4 

12,230 

20.73 

1,267,857 

19^5 

17,533 

17,029 

246.8 

25^.1 

9,015 

22.52 

1,014,823 

19^6 

18,157 

17,584 

228.2 

234.7 

8,640 

32.64 

1,409,668 

19^7  : 

21,560 

21,330 

263.8 

266.6 

11,860 

31.93 

1,892,949 

1948 

23,253 

22,911 

306.8 

3H.3 

14,877 

30.38 

2, 260, 089 

1949 

27, 914 

27, 439 

277.0 

281 08 

16,128 

28.58 

2,304,636 

1950  : 

18, 629 

17,843 

261.5 

2690  0 

10,014 

40.07 

2, 005,684 

1951 

:  28,195 

26,949 

257.5 

269.4 

15,149 

37.88 

2,868,720 

1952 

•  27,185 

25,921 

266.9 

279.9 

15,139 

34.59 

2, 617, 644 

1953  : 

25,244 

24,341 

312.6 

324.2 

16,465 

32.25 

2,654,683 

1954 

19,791 

19,251 

337.0 

341.0 

13,696 

33.61 

2,301,212 

1955 

17, 506 

16,928 

411.0 

417.0 

14, 721 

32.33  2,379,030 

1956  y 

16,833 

15,615 

388.0 

409.0 

13,31© 

5/31.7  5/2,111,409 

1?57  ?/ 

14, 224 

13,686 

413.0 

I1J788 

2/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  plowed  up. 

3/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  removed  to  meet  allotments, 

4~/  Preliminary. 

5/  Based  on  preliminary  price  in  May  1957  Crop  Report. 
|7  Preliminary,  November  1957  Crop  Report. 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  38.-  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  1925  to  date 


Supply 

:  Distribution 

uinnings 

Year 
begin- 
ning 
Augo  1 

:  Carry- 
:  over 
:  Aug.  1  j 

!  Current 
,  crop  less 
ginnings 
prior  to 

AllJOTlQ"f"  ~\ 

of  cur- 
rent < 
season  ; 

New 
crop 
prior 
to 
Aug.  1 
end  of 
season 

1  Net 
1  imports 
(total 
less 
re- 
exports ) 

1  City 
crop 

Total 

y 

:  Net- 
ex-  ; 
ports  ; 

Mill 
consump- 
tion 

De- 
stroyed | 

Total 

u 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

 SI  

1,000 
bales 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 

%l 

1,000 

bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 

zl 

1,000 
bales 
?/ 

1,000 
bales 

?/ 

1,000 
bales 
%l 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 

1,610 
3,543 
3,762 

2,537 
2.  312 

15,961 
17,707 
12, 621 
14, 208 
14,1*61 

48 
163 
89 
87 
78 

314 
382 
321 
442 
^68 

17,933 
21,794 
16,793 
17,273 

17  Ol  O 

8,045 
10,917 
7,529 
8,038 

0,0  (5 

6,456 
7,190 
6,834 
7,091 
O,  XUD 

50 
70 
20 
18 
25 

14,551 
18,177 
14,383 
15,147 
12, 0O6 

1930 

1931  : 

1952 

1933 

1934  : 

4,53© 

6,37Q 
9, 678 

8,165 
7  7hh 

13,677 

16,622 
12,639 

9,372 

7 
71 
171 

100 

94 

99 
107 
124 
137 

107 

18,314 

23,169 
22,612 
20,894 
17,317 

6,757 
8,707 
8,418 
7,531 
4,767 

5,263 
4,866 

6,137 
5,700 
5,361 

28 
62 
30 
40 
30 

12, 048 
13,635 
14,585 
13,271 
10,158 

1935  : 

1936  : 

1937  : 

1938  : 

1939  : 

7,208 
5,409 

4, 499 
13  o^" 

10,326 

12,100 
18,109 
11,465 
11,344 

41 
143 
158 
137 

32 

155 
249 
158 
132 

17,730 
17,901 

22,924 
23,268 
p4  s6ft 

5,971 
5,433 
5,595 
3,325 
0, 

6,351 
7, 950 

5,748 
6,858 
7  7AI1 

35 
45 
65 
66 
(5 

12,357 
13,428 
11,408 
10,249 

X4 ,  lfd:d 

19^0  : 
19^1  : 
iSk2  : 
19^3  : 
1944  : 

10, 564 
12,166 
10, 64c 

10,657 

10,744 

12,266 
10,493 
12,3S9 
11,021 
11,791 

2 
49 

107 
48 

133 

188 
252 

168 

129 

23,020 

22,959 
23,305 
21, 856 

1,112 
1,125 
1,480 

1,138 
0  nn7 

9,722 
11,170 
11,100 

9,943 

y,  poo 

70 
50 
60 
50 

5U 

10,904 
12,345 

12,640 

11,131 

XX,  OO 

1945  : 

1946  : 

1947  : 

1948  : 

19^9  : 

11,164 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 

8,68l 
3,346 
11,364 
14,321 
15,611 

172 
194 

259 
298 
283 

343 
270 
234 

163 
dlO 

35 
26 
30 

c-  { 

20,359 
16,170 
14,412 
17,892 

3,613 
3,544 
1,968 
4,748 
j >  toy 

9,163 
10,025 
9,354 
7,795 
0,  o?x 

60 

16 

20 

35 
07 
0 1 

12,836 
13,585 

11,342 

12,578 

J.H-,  Op  ( 

1950  i 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1954  : 

6,846 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 

9,625 
14,852 
14,779 
15,971 
13,230 

223 

176 

346 
388 
314 

188 
72 
193 
142 
146 

28 

40 
42 

43 

46 

16, 910 
17,418 
18,149 
22,149 
23,464 

4,108 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 

3/10,509 
3/9A96 
3/9,461 
8,576 
8,841 

27 
35 
50 
75 
60 

14,644 
14,746 

12,559 
12,411 
12,346 

1955  : 

1956  4/  : 

1957  2/  : 

11,205 
14, 529 
11,221*. 

14,228 
12,746 
12,569 

405 
232 

137 
84 
100 

47      26, 022 
50  27,642 
  23,893 

2,214 

7,593 
5,500 

3/9,210 

1/8,627 
8,600 

11,424 
16,210 
14,100 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands- 

2/  Running  bales  except  "Net  imports"  which  is  in  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

3/  Adjusted  to  period  August  1-July  31. 

4y  Preliminary.    5/  Estimated. 

Table  1  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution" 
except  for  1956  and  1957  which  are  from  subsequent  Census  Reports. 
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Table  39°-  Cotton:    Exports,  by  staple  length  and  by  countries  of  destination, 
United  States,  1956-57  and  August  1957 


A  n  cm  ^  "t-.  1 

,  1956  through  July  30, 

19^7 

August  1957 

Country 

1-1/8  ! 

1  inch  ) 

1-1/8  i 

1  inch  \ 

of 

inches  " 

to 

Under 

Total  : 

inches  \ 

to  ; 

Under 

Total 

destination 

and  over  \ 

1-1/8  ; 

1  inch  \ 

and  over  \ 

1-1/8  ; 

1  inch  " 

y  \ 

inches 

y  \ 

inches  * 

Piinn-i  rter 

1  C  <-Ci  11  i_L.  1  IfJ 

T?n nTTi  Tier 

ULllUiXIl^ 

rtiiiHiXii^ 

IL  uaiiij_l  l^, 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Europe :  « 

United  Kingdom  : 

1  TO  1 Rft 
xjy,xoo 

£1,1,  PAo 

*5on  RRn 

"\  onn 

1 1 ,000 

14,074 

c!A  ORn 

Austria  * 

"i  07)1 
x;> ,  7  I 4 

0   Pn  H 

3,ol/ 

, uuu 

you 

3,044 

pio 

c;  1 1,0 

Belgium  and  1 

Luxembourg  j 

lli  R9R 

-Li4 ,  0£0 

9  An  At  1. 

po ,  ny 

1  R  OCR 

4,43f 

O"}  AI.R 
,040 

jjennia-L  k  ; 

l  1.65 

1  P  1,0*3 

•5  RRc; 

?T  RliT 

1  nn 

i,U9p 

150 

1  7)i£ 
1,  (45 

Eire  • 

"3  97R 

I,  li^T 

n 
u 

0 

(J 

U 

rinj-<inu  « 

n 

Tn  RoP 

_>(J,0£G 

T  0*3 
193 

px,U<il 

oPJ, 

C.OLX 

1,0tP 

r\ 
U 

1  "570 

x,j  /  y 

France  i 

fill  R)i7 

ooA  7A7 

n  Of™iA 
Jl,y0o 

lil  "3,  Kor\ 

0  An  1, 

1,0^0 

li  onR 

Germany  (vYest)  : 

1  7Al 

Rl  A  i  7cJ 
0X0,1 (5 

>4,U4-L 

1  nc>n  077 

in  1 

),o  CO, 

"3    ">  *3.P 
J,  J-50 

At  nl,< 

T+al  rr 

xx-aj-y 

cTI .  17). 
24.?,  X/  4 

Rc;  cao 

0-3,  5°7 

6RR  R6l 

uuu  ^ uux 

1  )i5l 

x,4PX 

oo  l.An 
^ J ,4°U 

?n  ^Ali 

6^  Jifio 

167,223 

20,437 

0^1  11,0 

7,683 

653 

in  Tli9 

Norway  : 

1,9U8 

lli,  8  21 

3,211 

19,983 

0 

1,000 

0 

1,000 

Portugal  : 

1,065 

71,175 

1U,247 

86,li87 

170 

2,337 

0 

2,507 

Spain  j 

62,056 

93,201 

9,442 

l6h,699 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sweden  i 

1,71*3 

90,251 

13,646 

105, 6U0 

0 

4,596 

1,135 

5,731 

Switzerland  j 

22,liO. 

85,015 

8,076 

115,232 

1,811 

6,uOO 

190 

8,401 

Trieste  j 

1,130 

2,596 

1,059 

4,785 

5o 

I48 

200 

398 

Yugoslavia  i 

7,820 

91,5U6 

35,691 

135,060 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  j 

839 

28,902 

23,223 

52,96h 

102 

10,880 

2,297 

13,579 

Total  Europe  j 

627,606 

Ii.502 .155 
,  ^^st- ,  -i — 

22,841 

170  R50 

J4,  c-VZ> 

227,976 

UUiiCJ.     U  ~  -  -  i  J.  '-i.  j-  —  —  •  « 

f1  a  na  Ha  < 

UaiidLd.  , 

i  2  qo6 

A7? 

lifYl 

X  ,  'jop 

A  791 
/  7X 

f1  rtl  nnVn  P  * 

U  U_LUliiUXd.  1 

R  292 

lil    77  £ 

DO 

P*-',XJJ-3 

1  h6? 

7l,0 
1  47 

A), 
04 

2  275 

JJUJ-X  V  id  1 

0 

in  i  A7 

XU  ,  1U  J 

10,167 

0 

u 

0 

Chile  * 

?1  5R0 

liR  17!i 

40  ,  -L  /  4 

A 

u 

7T  75)i 

1  X,  /  Jl\ 

2  706 

1  1 

u 

T  R29 
J,  0^7 

India  i 

276  16R 

L  JUj  XU  U 

"|A  AAR 

inn 

29?  9?6 

<-7^-  ,  7 

2  5^n 

n 

n 
u 

2  ^n 

_  ■  ~T  _  OCtll  1 

?)l  Roll 

0  inn 

U 

26  91)  1 

52? 

u 

768 

J_nu.Ont;  5J_d.  ■ 

n 

1  n  ftno 

IiD  6?R 

n 

7  ?A7 

2  lA7 

Korea 

2  551 

27.13^ 

179.192 

?ofi  R76 

0 

92 

909 

i  nni 

X,  l-AJX 

TTonf?  Konf?  ! 

1,792 

12,UU5 

78,U00 

92,637 

656 

m 

2,580 

3  683 

Taiwan  : 

5,65U 

9,977 

110,057 

155,688 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Japan  : 

12,038 

916  285 

^71  2=36 

1,529,579 

918 

?o  5fii 

n)i0 

JUJ  U14.U 

67,571 

Australia  i 

3.883 

67^826 

4,821 

76,530 

499 

4,360 

0 

L.859 

French  Morocco 

:  0 

8,668 

5,821 

14,489 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Union  of  South 

Africa  : 

3,158 

16,010 

10,660 

29,828 

505 

2,076 

442 

3,023 

Other  i 

10,180 

101,619 

19,909 

131,708 

107 

6,551 

2,737 

9,398 

World  total  i 

1,01^2,702 

4,807,478 

1,712,875 

7,593,055 

33,178 

221,771 

78,139 

336,088 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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Table  40.-  Cotton:     Exports,  by  staple  length  and  by  countries  of  destination 
United  States,  September  1957  and  cumulative  totals  since  August  1,  1957 


Country  of  : 
destination 

September  1957 

Cumulative  totals  since  August  1,  1957 

1-1/8 
inches 
and 
over 

y 

1  inch  : 
to  : 
1-1/8  : 
inches  : 

Under 
1  inch 

1-1/8 
inches 
and 
over 

1  / 

1  inch  : 
to  : 
1-1/8  : 
inches  : 

Under 
1  inch 

Total 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Europe 

United  Kingdom 

4,866 

34,998 

18,483 

58,347 

8,766 

72,684 

33,177 

114,627 

Austria 

367 

1,373 

267 

2,007 

1,355 

5,017 

777 

7,149 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg  : 

510 

13,742 

3,458 

17,710 

1,463 

32,000 

7,895 

41,358 

Denmark 

399 

1,399 

150 

1,948 

499 

2,894 

300 

3,693 

Eire 

0 

201 

65 

266 

0 

201 

65 

266 

Finland  : 

0 

1,437 

0 

1,437 

284 

2,532 

0 

2,816 

France 

1,804 

8,989 

997 

11,790 

2,370 

11,603 

2,025 

15,998 

Germany  (West) 

5,521 

42,477 

2,575 

50,573 

15,674 

92,031 

5,913 

113,618 

Italy  : 

3,539 

25,571 

6,421 

35,531 

4,990 

49,031 

12,074 

66,095 

Netherlands 

2l4 

2,838 

200 

3,252 

2,227 

10, 521 

853 

13,601 

Norway  : 

0 

442 

0 

442 

0 

1,442 

0 

1,442 

Portugal 

170 

1,372 

0 

1,542 

340 

3,709 

0 

4,049 

Spain  : 

O     1  )i  A 

3,14-0 

Q 

300 

3,440 

3,l4o 

0 

300 

3,440 

Sweden 

660 

7,768 

1,546 

9,974 

660 

12,364 

2,681 

15,705 

Otj-J  +  <7(»y»"|  q  yi  <~1 

Owl  UiiCl    1  M.I  H-L 

555 

5,773 

298 

6,626 

2,366 

12,173 

488 

15,027 

Trieste 

50 

455 

100 

605 

100 

603 

300 

1,003 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

14, 615 

5,452 

20,067 

402 

25,495 

7,749 

33,646 

Total  Europe 

21,795 

163,450 

40,312 

225,557 

44,636 

334,300 

74,597 

453,533 

Other  Countries: 

Canada 

815 

13,454 

4,455 

18,724 

1,216 

18,779 

5,520 

25,515 

Colombia 

4,267 

12,714 

170 

17,151 

5,729 

13,463 

234 

19,426 

Bolivia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chile 

2,746 

4,311 

0 

7,057 

5,452 

5,434 

0 

10,886 

India 

4,460 

0 

0 

4,460 

6,990 

0 

0 

6,990 

Pakistan 

478 

0 

0 

478 

1,001 

245 

0 

1,246 

Indonesia 

0 

2,392 

1,685 

4,077 

0 

4,759 

1,685 

6,444 

Korea 

0 

772 

5,661 

6,433 

0 

864 

6,570 

7,434 

Hong  Kong 

0 

2,203 

13,913 

16, 116 

656 

2,650 

16,493 

19,799 

Taiwan 

232 

0 

0 

232 

232 

0 

17 

249 

Japan 

891 

19,575 

37,888 

58,354 

1,839 

50,158 

73,928 

125,925 

Australia 

0 

1,733 

0 

1,733 

499 

6,093 

0 

6,592 

French  Morocco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Union  of  South 

Africa 

193 

1,063 

740 

1,996 

698 

3,139 

1,182 

5,019 

Other 

907 

12,047 

3,503 

16,457 

1,014 

18,601 

6,240 

25.855 

World  total 

.  36,784 

233,714 

108,327 

378,825 

69,962 

458,485 

186,466 

714,913 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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Table  4l.-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton,  United  States,  1956-57 


NOVEMBER  1957 


Upland 

Extra 

Ions  staple  \f 

Date 

;  Total 

'  Owned 

;  2/ 

Collateral 

on  loans 

Secretary's 
account 

■  rV"i  1  ]  n+pra  1    on     1  nanc  ■ 

,  — LdOCI  Hi  1      KJll  . 

1955  : 

1956 

"■  Total 

•  m 

•     1955    ;     1956  ; 

Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales  bales 

bales 

1956 

3,780 

July  27 

:  9,876 

6,053 
6,052 



9,833 

17 

22 

4 

43 

Aug.  3 

:  9,875 

3,780 

1 

9,833 

17 

21 

4 

42 

Aug.  10 

:  9,761 

3,662 

6,051 

6 

9,719 

17 

21 

4 

42 

Aug.  17 

:  9,786 

3,662 
3,504 

6,051 

31 

9,744 

17 

21 

4 

42 

Aug.  24 

:  9,000 

6,051 

71 

9,626 

17 

21 

4 

42 

Aug.  31 

:  9,729 

3,504 

6,050 

134 

9,688 

17 

20 

4 

41 

Sept.  7 

:  9,804 

3/3,505 

6,050 
6,049 

209 

9,764 

17 

19 

4 

40 

Sept.  14 

•  9,725 

kj  3,300 

332 

9,687 

16 

18 

4 

38 

Sept  .21 

:  9,8o3 

3/3,315 

6,048 

484 

9,847 

15 

18 

3   

36 

Sept. 28 

.  9,718 

2,986 

6,048 

656 

9,690 

9 

16 

3 

28 

Oct .  5 

9,902 

2,986 

6,045 

850 

9,881 

8 

10 

3 

21 

Oct .  12 

9,787 

2,635 

6,044 

1,098 

9,777 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Oct .  19 

9,549 

2, loo 

6,042 

1,329 

9,539 

4 

3 

3 

10 

8 

Oct .  26 

9,830 

2,167 

6,042 

1,613 

9,822 

3 

2 

3 

Nov.  2 

9,522 

1,571 

6,039 

1,904 

9,514 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Nov.  9 

9,834 

1,571 

6,038 

2,219 

9,828 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Nov .  16  ! 

10,104 

1,571 

6,038 

2,489 

10,098 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Nov.  23  . 

9,878 

1,147 

6,037 

2,689 

9,873 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Nov.  30  < 

10,062 

1,147 

6,037 

2,874 

10,058 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Dec .    7  : 

9,827 

732 

6,037 

3,054 

9,823 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Dec.  14  : 

10,010 

732 

6,037 
6,036 

3,237 

10,006 

1 

1 

0  H 

4 

Dec.  21  : 

10,098 

617 

3,441 
3,558 

10,094 

1 

1 

0  H 

4 

Dec .  28  : 

10,215 

617 

6,036 

10,211 

1 

1 

2  5/ 

4 

1957  : 

Jan.    4  : 

10 , 285 

6,602 

§/ 

3,679 

10,28l 

1 

3 

6/  1/ 

4 

Jan.  11  : 

10,441 

6,559 

3,878 

10,437 

1 

3 

5/ 

4 

Jan.  18  : 

10,582 

6,559 

4,019 

10,578 

1 

3 

I7/ 

4 

Jan .  25  : 

10,584 

6,515 

4,065 

10,580 

1 

3 

4 

Feb .    1  : 

10,622 

3/6,521 

4,098 

10,619 

1 

3/2 

3 

Feb .    8  ; 

10,590 
10,563 

6,474 

4,n4 

10,588 

1 

1 

2 

Feb .  15  : 

C    I.  r  s 
6,453 

4,108 

10,561 

1 

1 

1/ 

2 

Feb .  21  : 

10,558 

6,^53 

4,102 

10,555 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mar.    1  : 

10,558 

6,453 

4,102 

10,555 
io,54i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mar .    0  : 

10,544 

6,437 

4,io4 
4,098 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mar .  15  : 

10,538 

6,437 

10,535 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mar.  22  : 

10,520 

6,437 

4,080 

10,517 
9,758 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mar.  29  : 

9,760 

5,707 

4,051 

1 

1 

5/ 

2 

Apr.    5  : 

9,733 
8,541 

5,691 

4,039 

9,730 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Apr.  12  : 

4,517 
4,495 

4,022 

8,539 

1 

1 

_  / 

2 

Apr.  19  : 

8,503 

4,006 

3,501 

1 

1 

y, 

2 

Apr.  26  : 

7,390 
7,387 

3,386 

4,002 

7,388 

1 

1 

2 

May     3  : 

3,383 

4,002 

7,385 

1 

1 

2/ 

2 

May    10  : 

6,652 

2,661 

r\    fir-  (1 
2,656 

3,988 

6,649 

1 

1 

1 

3 

May    17  : 

6,615 

3,956 

6,612 

1 

1 

1 

3 

May    24  : 

6,124 

2,  lob 

3,935 
3,906 

6,121 
6,092 

1 

1 

1 

3 

May    31  : 

6,095 

2,186 

1,855 

1 

1 

1 

3 

June    7  : 

5,743 

3,386 
^.859 

5,74l 

c  / 

1 

1 

2 

June  Ik  : 

5,716 

1,855 

5,714 

1 

1 

2 

June  21  : 

5,512 

1,681 

3,829 

5,510 
5,489 

1 

1 

2 

June  28  : 

5,491 

1,681 

3,808 

1 

1 

2 

July    5  : 

5,389 

1,594 

3,793 

5,387 

! 

1 

1 

2 

July  12  : 

5,372 

1,594 

3,776 

5,370 

1 

1 

2 

July  19  : 

5,294 

l,52o 

3,766 

5,292 

1 

2 

July  26  : 

5,271 

l,52o 

3,743 

5,269 

nr\  .      P/   Tnnl  nr 

1 

2  1 

Aug.  2 

:  5,184 

5,182 

7/ 

0  v-i  /3  on/3 

5,182 

2 

Hps  "set 

5/  7/ 

-cside."    V  Inventory 

2 

x/     inciuaes  «aeru;iiu  u&yjjoj.cui,  ogo-l^u.,  i^^.         — —          r/      _      Q^       .  -  / 

adjustment.     4/  Reflects  sale  of  208,434  bales,  and  upward  inventory  adjustment  of  9,807  bales.  5/ 
than  500  bales.    6/  Acquired  by  CCC  on  December  31,  1956  and  included  under  uwned.    7/  Acquired  by 
CCC  on  July  31,  1957  and  included  under  owned. 
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Table  45.-  Commercial  cotton,  all  growths:     Supply  and  consumption,  World  1920  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
August 

Supply 

Mill  consumption  1/ 

:              Carryover  August  1  : 

World 

:  United 
:  States 

:    Foreign  : 

:  c  ountr  i  s  s  '. 

World 

United 
States 

'  Foreign 
■  countries 

:      World  : 

Produc- 
tion 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bale  s  2/ 

bales  2/ 

1920 

3,563 

8,189 

11,752 

20,628 

32,380 

^,893 

12,258 

7  *—y  ^ 

17.151 

1921 

6,534 

8,635 

15,lo9 

15,173 

30,342 

5,910 

13,868 

19 . 778 

1922 

2,832 

7,662 

10,494 

18,451 

28,945 

6,666 

14.671 

j_-r ;w  |  j. 

21. ^?7 

1923 

2,325 

5,246 

7,571 

19,090 

26,66l 

5,681 

20,027 

1921+ 

1,556 

5,058 

6,614 

24 , 094 

30,708 

6,193 

16,541 

22,73^ 

1925 

1,610 

6,338 

7,948 

26,743 

34,691 

y  ^  7  y 

6,456 

17 . 712 

24,168 

1926  : 

3,543 

6,930 

10,473 

27,930 

38,403 

7,190 

18,489 

25  679 

1927 

3,762 

8,892 

12,654 

23,343 

35,997 

6,831+ 

l8,608 

25 .442 

1928 

2,536 

7,999 

10,535 

25,802 

36,337 

7,091 

18,687 

25 .778 

1929 

2,312 

8,229 

10,541 

26,251 

36,792 

6,106 

18,769 

24 . 875 

1930  : 

^,530 

7,362 

11,892 

25 , 376 

37,268 

5,263 

17 , I69 

22,432 

1931  : 

6,370 

8,438 

14, 808 

26,479 

41,287 

4,866 

18,023 

22,889 

1932  : 

9,676 

8,658 

18,336 

23,461 

M,797 

6,137 

18.514 

24.651 

1933 

8,165 

8,951 

17,116 

26,066 

43,182 

5,700 

19,902 

25,602 

193^  : 

7,744 

9,796 

17,540 

23 , 042 

40,582 

5,361 

20,119 

25,480 

1935 

7,208 

7,864 

15 , 072 

2o,l4l 

4l , 213 

6,351 

21,178 

i  1-  y  -i_  [  w 

27.529 

1936 

5,1+09 

8,24o 

13,649 

30,729 

y v  9  1  y 

44,378 

7,950 

22,688 

^0.6^8 

1937  : 

4,499 

v  7  ^  y  y 

9,196 

y  7  w 

13 ,695 

-*-y  7  ^  y  y 

36 , 745 

y^  7  1  y 

50,440 

5,748 

21 . 825 

27.57^ 

1938 

11,533 

11,169 

22,702 

27,509 

50,211 

6,858 

21  .649 

28.507 

1939  : 

13,033 

8,605 

21,638 

21,326 

48,964 

7,784 

20 , 712 

28,496 

191+0 

10,564 

9,698 

20,262 

28,720 

48,982 

9,722 

16 , 873 

26,595 

^    7  y  y  y 

19^1 

12,166 

10,001 

22,167 

25,616 

1+7,783 

11,170 

13,863 

25,033 

19^2  : 

10, 64o 

11,945 

22,585 

25,582 

48,167 

11,100 

13,193 

24,293 

19^3  : 

10,657 

12,913 

23,570 

24,521 

48,091 

9,9*6 

12,623 

22,566 

1944  : 

10,744 

14,660 

25,4o4 

23,631 

^9,035 

9,568 

12,636 

22,204 

19^5  : 

11,164 

18,000 

3/29,200 

19,300 

48,500 

9,163 

13,600 

22,900 

19l|6  : 

7,326 

17,800 

25,100 

19,900 

45,000 

10,025 

16,300 

26,300 

1947 

2,530 

15 , 900 

18, 400 

23,600 

42,000 

9,35^ 

18,000 

27,400 

19U8  : 

3,080 

11,600 

14,700 

27,700 

42,400 

7,795 

19,200 

27,000 

19^9  : 

5,287 

9,900 

15,200 

31,000 

46,200 

8,851 

20,000 

28, 900 

1950  : 

6,846 

10,200 

17,100 

28,200 

45,300 

4/10,509 

22,500 

33,000 

1951  : 

2,278 

9,800 

12,100 

35,900 

48,000 

"4/9,196 

23,300 

32,500 

1952  : 

2,789 

12,600 

15,400 

36,200 

51,600 

5/9,461 

24,300 

33,700 

1953 

5,605 

12,000 

17,600 

38,100 

55,700 

8,576 

26,500 

35,100 

195^  : 

9,728 

10,800 

20,500 

37,600 

58,100 

8,841 

27,100 

35,900 

1955 

11,205 

10,800 

22,100 

38,700 

60,800 

4/9,210 

27,800 

37,000 

1956  ^/  ■ 

1^,529 

9,100 

23,600 

37,000 

60,600 

5/8,617 

29,500 

38,100 

1957  2/  : 

11,224 

10,900 

22,100 

1/  Excludes  estimates  for  quantities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes.    2/  American  in 
running  bales,  foreign  in  equivalent  500  pound  bales.    3_/  Since  19^5,  stocks  of  "commercial"  cotton 
are  indentical  with  stocks  of  "all"  cottons.    4/  Adjusted  to  August  1-July  31  year. 

5/  Preliminary 


Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses,  except  as  noted.  Carry- 
over and  consumption  in  United  States  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  all  years.  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  for  all  other  data  from  1920  through  1944.    Since  1945  all  other  data  are 
estimated  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.    Totals  were  made  before  data  were 
rounded  to  thousands . 
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Table     46.-  Commercial  cotton,  American:    World  supply  and  consumption,  1920  to  date 


:  Supply 

Mill  consumption  l/ 

:                         Carryover  Auscust  1 

World 
produc- 
tion 

World 
total 
supply 

United 
States 

Foreign 
coun- 
tries 

World 
total 
consump- 
tion 

:            United  States 

Foreign 
coun- 
tries 

World 
■  total 
carry- 
over 

:  CCC 
:  stocks 
:  2/ 

Other 
stocks 

Total 

1,000      1,000 17000 17000 17000 17000      TTooo  TTooo — 

bales  3/    bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/     bales  3/  bales  3/ 


Vl,312 
5/3,393 
5/2,379 
1,129 
3,037 
6,027 
3,237 
1,665 
6,964 
11,0^9 

8,733 
7,047 
6,657 
5,390 
6,657 
6,947 
786 
55 
41 
3,819 

3,5^0 
79 
285 
2,000 
7,035 
8,127 
9,858 
5,184 


3,279 

3,279 

3,059 

6,338 

13,664 

20,002 

4,677 

5,591 

6,361 

6,361 

3,313 

9,674 

8,285 

17,959 

5,613 

6,596 

2,665 

2,665 

3,015 

5,680 

10,124 

15,804 

6,322 

6,127 

2,129 

2,129 

1,189 

3,318 

10,330 

13,648 

5,353 

5,564 

1,439 

1,439 

1,272 

2,711 

14,006 

16 , 717 

5  917 

7  ^Qli 

1,504 

1,504 

1,876 

3,380 

16,181 

19, 561 

6,176 

7,834 

3,4l4 

3,414 

2,087 

5,501 

18,162 

23,663 

6,880 

8,868 

3,663 

3,663 

4,182 

7,845 

12,957 

20,802 

6,535 

9,041 

2,426 

2,426 

2,780 

5,206 

14,555 

19,761 

6,778 

8,448 

2,130 

2,130 

2,387 

4,517 

14,716 

19,233 

5,803 

7,218 

3,010 

4,322 

1,865 

6,187 

13,873 

20,060 

5,084 

5,972 

2,870 

6,263 

2,713 

8,976 

16,877 

25,853 

4,744 

7,784 

7,201 

9,581 

3,682 

13,263 

12,961 

26, 224 

6,004 

8,381 

6,952 

8,08l 

3,728 

11,809 

12,712 

24,521 

5,553 

8,227 

4,611 

7,648 

3,053 

10, 701 

9,576 

20, 277 

5 . 24l 

5  Q6S 
y  ,  y^y 

1,111 

7,138 

1,903 

9,041 

10,495 

19,536 

6,220 

6,283 

2,099 

5,336 

1,662 

6,998 

12,375 

19,373 

7,768 

5,325 

2,722 

4,387 

1,848 

6,235 

18, 412 

24, 647 

5,616 

5,179 

4,482 

11,446 

2,341 

13,787 

11,665 

25,452 

6,736 

4,513 

1,907 

12, 956 

1,181 

14,137 

11,418 

25,555 

7,655 

5,221 

1,736 

10, 469 

2,073 

12, 542 

12,315 

24,857 

9,576 

2,364 

4,979 

12,026 

771 

12,797 

10,628 

23,425 

10,974 

1,186 

-1    Q  li  Q 

3,848 

10, 505 

r  f  r\ 

660 

11,165 

12,534 

23,699 

10,930 

1,349 

5,179 

10,569 

711 

11,280 

11,075 

22,355 

9,829 

1,217 

3,969 

10, 626 

615 

11,241 

11,994 

23,235 

9,448 

1,480 

4,093 

11,040 

2,100 

13,100 

8.800 

21,900 

8,966 

2,100 

6,387 

7,173 

3,300 

10, 500 

8,600 

19,100 

9,765 

3,000 

2,343 

2,398 

3,300 

5,700 

11,700 

17,400 

9,108 

3,700 

2,950 

2,991 

1,600 

4,600 

14,600 

19,200 

7,634 

4,500 

1,399 

5,218 

2,100 

7,300 

16,000 

23,300 

8,669 

5,500 

3,209 

6,749 

2,000 

8,800 

9,900 

18, 700  5/10, 345 

4,800 

2,087 

2,166 

1,400 

3,600 

15,200 

18,800  5/9,111 

5,200 

2,435 

2,720 

1,900 

4,600 

15,200 

19,800  5/9,330 

3,900 

3,511 

5,511 

1,300 

6,800 

16, 400 

23,200 

8,446 

3,800 

2,618 

9,653 

1,300 

10,900 

13,600 

24,500 

8,714 

3,900 

3,013 

n,i4o 

1,000 

12,200 

14,700 

26,900  5/9,086 

2,500 

4,632 

14,490 

800 

15,300 

13,000 

28,200  5/8,550 

5,800 

6,005 

11,189 

2,600 

13,800 

1,000  1,000 
bales  3/  bales  3/ 


10, 268 
12,209 
12,449 
10,917 
13,311 
14, 010 
15,748 
15,576 
15,226 
13,021 

11, 056 
12, 528 
14,385 
13,780 
11,206 
12,503 
13,093 
10,795 
11,249 
12,876 

11, 940 
12,160 
12,279 
11,046 
10,928 
11,100 
13,000 
12,800 
12,100 
14,200 

15,100 
14,300 
13,200 
12,200 
12,600 
11,600 
14,400 


1/  Excludes  estimates  for  quantities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes.     2/  Data  for  1930, 
1931  and  1932  from  reports  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    From  1933  to  date  from  reports  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  includes  cotton  pooled,  owned  and  loans  outstanding.    3/  Running  bales.    4/  Prob- 
ably includes  some  futures,  exact  quantity  not  known.     5/  Adjusted  to  August  1-July  31«     6/  Preliminary. 

Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses. 

Except  as  noted,  all  data  on  stocks  for  all  years,  and  consumption  in  the  United  States  are  copied 
from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


.  other  data  are  copied  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  years  through  1944.  Since 
1945  data  are  estimated  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.    Totals  were  made  before  data 
were  rounded  to  thousands,  hence  totals  are  not  necessarily  summation  of  growths. 


An 

sin; 
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Table  47.  -  Commercial  cotton,  foreign:    Supply  and  consumption,  World  1920  to  date 


Year 

Supply 

Mill 

consumption 

1/ 

"bGgxn- 

Carryover  August  1  : 

World 

ning 

United. 

Foreign 

:    World  \ 

TV-  J3 

Produc - 

:  Total 

United 

Foreign  : 

World 

States 

■  countries 

tion 

States 

countries: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/' 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

1920 

284 

5,130 

5,414 

6,964 

12,378 

216 

6,667 

6,883 

1921 

174 

5,321 

5,495 

6,888 

12,383 

297 

7,272 

7,569 

1922 

XU  ( 

4  6U.7 

4  ftlk 

344 

8,544 

8,888 

1923 

196 

4,057 

4,253 

8,760 

13,013 

328 

8,782 

9,110 

1924 

116 

3,787 

3,903 

10,088 

13,991 

276 

Q  lk7 

1925 

106 

4,462 

^,568 

10,562 

15,130 

280 

9,878 

10,158 

1926 

129 

4,843 

4,972 

9,768 

l4,74o 

309 

9,622 

9,931 

1927  : 

99 

4,710 

4,809 

10,386 

15,195 

299 

9,567 

9,866 

1928 

111 

5,218 

5,329 

11,247 

16,576 

313 

10,239 

10,552 

1929 

182 

5,842 

6,024 

11,535 

17,559 

302 

11,552 

11,854 

1930 

209 

5,496 

5,705 

11,503 

17,208 

179 

11,197 

11,376 

1931  : 

107 

5,725 

5,832 

9,602 

15,^34 

122 

10,239 

10,361 

1932 

4-,y  (o 

;>,  W  5 

xu  9 puu 

-L?  ,  J  1 5 

133 

10,133 

10,266 

1933 

81+ 

5,223 

5,307 

13,354 

18,661 

148 

11,674 

11,822 

i  cnk 

96 

6,743 

6,839 

13,466 

20,305 

1  PO 

1  k  97k 

1935 

71 

5,960 

6,031 

15,646 

21,677 

131 

14,895 

15,026 

1936  : 

73 

6,578 

6,651 

18,354 

25,005 

182 

17,363 

17,545 

1937  : 

112 

7,348 

7,460 

18,333 

25,793 

132 

16,646 

16,778 

1938 

87 

8,828 

8,915 

15,844 

24,759 

122 

17,136 

17,258 

1939 

76 

7,425 

7,501 

15,908 

23,409 

128 

15,492 

15,620 

19^0 

95 

7,625 

7,720 

16,405 

24,125 

146 

14,509 

14,655 

1941 

i4o 

9,230 

9,370 

14,988 

24,358 

196 

12,677 

12,873 

1942 

-1-3  ? 

11,^05 

i -3  n)i  ft 

oh  JiAP 

170 

11,844 

12,014 

1943 

88 

12,202 

12,290 

13,446 

25,736 

114 

11,406 

11,520 

1  qLL 

118 

14, 045 

14,163 

11,637 

25,800 

1  PO 

xx, xpo 

XX, ^fO 

19^5 

124 

16,000 

3/16,100 

10,500 

26,600 

198 

11,600 

11,800 

1946  : 

153 

14, 400 

14,600 

11,300 

25,900 

259 

13,100 

13,300 

19^7 

132 

12,600 

12,700 

11,900 

24,600 

246 

14,300 

14,500 

1948 

89 

10,000 

10,100 

13,100 

23,200 

161 

14,700 

14,900 

I9U9 

69 

7,800 

7,900 

15,000 

22,900 

182 

14,500 

14,700 

1950 

:  98 

8,200 

8,300 

18.3OO 

26,600 

We5 

17,700 

17,900 

1951 

112 

8,400 

8,500 

20,700 

29,200 

4/85 

18,100 

18,200 

1952 

69 

10,700 

10,800 

21,000 

31,800 

4/131 

20,400 

20,500 

1953 

9u 

10,700 

10,800 

21,700 

32,500 

131 

22,700 

22,800 

1954 

75 

9,500 

9,600 

24,000 

33,600 

128 

23,200 

23,300 

1955 

66 

9,800 

9,900 

24,000 

33,900 

4/124 

25,300 

25,400 

1956  5_/ 

39 

8,300 

8,300 

24,000 

32,300 

4/66 

23,700 

23,800 

1957  5_/ 

35 

8,300 

8,300 

l/  Excludes  estimates  for  quantities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes.    2/  Bales  of 
equivalent  500  pounds,    jj  Since  1945  stocks  of  "commercial"  cotton  are  indentical  with  stocks  of 
"all"  cottons.    4/  Adjusted  to  August  1-July  31  year.    5_/  Preliminary. 


Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses.    Carryover  and  consump- 
tion for  all  years  in  the  United  States  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census .    AH  other  data 
are  copied  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  years  1920  through  1944.    Since  1945 
data  are  estimated  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.    Totals  were  made  before  data 
were  rounded  to  thousands . 
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Table  50- — Spot  price  per  pound,  including  export  tax,  of  specified  growths  of  foreign 
and  United  States  cotton,  by  markets,  1950  to  1955  1/ 


Year  beginning  \ 
August  1  ] 
and  market  ' 

Foreign 

United  States 

Quality  : 

Price 

2/ 

Price 

y  ; 

Quality  4 '  : 

Market 

1950: 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,.  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

1951 : 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

1952: 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi ,  Paki  stan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

1953: 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

1954: 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

1955: 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach  Vijay.  fine 
289  F  Sind  fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32'' 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


Cents 

39-00 
62.39 
,  5/ 
60.30 

56  .K 
74.28 


1*0.22 
51-85 

51.1a 


38 
60.74 


32.08 

35-04 
35-51 
47.11 

34.1s' 
38.30 


Broach  Vijay,  fine  33-  46 

289  F  Sind  fine  S  G  34-67 

Acala  II  38.02 

Type  5  33-78 

M  1-1/32"  6/35.69 

Tanguis  type  5  37-05 

Ashmouni  good  37-44 


Broach  Vijay,  fine  30.66 

289  F  Sind  fine  S  G  35-79 

Acala  II  43-35 

Type  5  36-59 

M  1-1/32"  6/35.60 

Tanguis  type  5  36-73 

Ashmouni  good  41.17 


Broach  Vijay,  fine  26-74 

289  F  Sind  fine  S  G  30.40 

Acala  II  47. 74 

Sao  Paulo  type  5  31-70 

M  1-1/32"  6/32.89 

Tanguis  type  5  33-28 

Ashmouni  good  41.93 


Cents 

41.56 
42.20 
45-38 
41-78 
45-15 
47.36 
47-50 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 
Memphis 


38 

92 

SLM  15/16" 

New  Orleans 

39 

56 

SLM  1" 

New  Orleans 

42 

35 

M  1-1/16" 

New  Orleans 

39 

21 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

42 

02 

M  1-1/32" 

New  Orleans 

44 

6l 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

43 

82 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphis 

34 

42 

SLM  15/16" 

New  Orleans 

35 

26 

SLM  1" 

New  Orleans 

37 

6l 

M  1-1/ 16" 

New  Orleans 

35 

53 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

37 

02 

M  1-1/32" 

New  Orleans 

39 

86 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

39 

51 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphi  s 

33 

32 

SLM  15/16" 

New  Orleans 

34 

29 

SLM  1" 

New  Orleans 

36 

95 

M  1-1- 16" 

New  Orleans 

33 

82 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

3d 

Ob 

M  1-1/ 32" 

New  Orleans 

38 

48 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

38 

47 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphis 

33 

81 

SLM  15/16" 

New  Orleans 

34 

84 

SLM  1" 

New  Orleans 

37 

81 

M  1-1/16" 

New  Orleans 

34 

32 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

37 

21 

M  1-1/32" 

New  Orleans 

39 

23 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

40 

16 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphis 

33 

35 

SLM  15/16" 

New  Orleans 

34 

36 

SLM  1" 

New  Orleans 

38 

10 

M  1-1/16" 

New  Orleans 

38 

85 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

37 

55 

M  1-1/32" 

New  Orleans 

38 

46 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

40 

21 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphis 

1/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis  except  as  noted.    Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Average 
of  prices  collected  once  each  week.     3/  Net  weight  price  for  U.  S.  is  spot  price  *  O.96.     4/  Quality  of 
U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    _5/  Not  available. 
6/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  4  O.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  53.-  Cotton,  foreign  growths:    Imports  into  the  United  States 
average  1920-29,  1930-39,  191*0-19  and  annual  1930  to  date  1/ 


Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 

,    lotal  ( 

Egypt 

India 

:Pakistan: 

China 

,  Peru 

t  Mexico 

All 
others 

1  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

5oo 

500 

500 

!  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

1920-29 

1  356.6 

218.9 

28.3 

3/ 

35.7 

21.1* 

1*9.0 

3.1* 

Average  : 

1930-39  : 

150.9 

63.9 

1*2.7 

3/ 

23.0 

2.2 

15.2 

3.9 

Average 

191*0-1*9  : 

227.8 

91*.  h 

91.2 

3.7 

y 

15.1 

19.9 

3.5 

1930  : 

107.5 

22.9 

31*. 2 

3/ 

31.2 

2.1* 

15.1 

1.7 

1931 

131.6 

81.1 

17.5 

y 

7.2 

3.5 

20.6 

1.6 

1932  ! 

130.1* 

67.8 

1*.9 

i 

50.8 

6.1 

.9 

1933  : 

TIC  T 
11*0.1 

9o.5 

26.0 

10.3 

3.6 

2.7 

1.0 

1931  i 

107.0 

71.2 

21*. 9 

Hj 

3.2 

1.2 

5.1 

1.1* 

1935  ! 

15U.8 

65.6 

57.7 

1/ 

25.9 

1.1 

3.1* 

1.1 

1936  ! 

253.0 

75.3 

79.1 

ij 

51.1* 

1.7 

27.1* 

18.1 

1937  : 

159.0 

1*3.5 

1*8.0 

3/ 

16.5 

.7 

1*3.6 

6.6 

1938  ! 

11*9.8 

1*7.7 

1*9.9 

2/ 

25.6 

0.5 

21.8 

1*.2 

1939  ! 

168.1 

67.2 

85.1 

i/ 

0 

1.0 

12.6 

2.2 

19l*0  i 

192.9 

63.I 

10li.9 

3/ 

0 

3.9 

17.8 

3.3 

19l4l  : 

,  273.9 

79.7 

157.8 

3/ 

0 

11.3 

20.2 

5.0 

191*2  ! 

1  178.5 

130.0 

11*. 1 

i 

0 

3.8 

23.1* 

7.1 

19u3  : 

13p.1 

PP.0 

\.tL  d 
UP.P 

r\ 
V 

"in  0 

19.2 

9.7 

191*1* 

192.9 

81*.6 

72.9 

Hi 

0 

9.9 

23.1* 

2.0 

191*5  J 

31*9.0 

69.9 

229.9 

3/ 

0 

27.8 

20.1 

1.3 

191*6  ! 

281*.0 

130.5 

92.8 

v 

0 

39.2 

18.8 

2.7 

191*7  : 

-  21*3.5 

98.9 

82.8 

16T3 

0 

23.2 

18.5 

3.7 

191*8  : 

173.1* 

99.5 

33.6 

11*.  1 

.3 

5.0 

20.6 

.3 

191*9  : 

253.5 

131.0 

77.6 

6.8 

0 

20.7 

17.2 

.2 

1950  ! 

189.1 

109.9 

61.5 

1*.7 

0 

10.9 

.1 

2.0 

1951 

.  79.1* 

36.6 

12,2 

.1* 

0 

9.5 

20.5 

.2 

1952 

195.5 

117.5 

36.3 

8.0 

0 

15.0 

18.7 

M 

1953 

:  11*5.1 

83.7 

17.9 

ll*.l* 

0 

8.1* 

16.6 

l*.o 

1951*  i 

150.1 

76.6 

17.1* 

11.3 

0 

21.8 

19.8 

3.2 

1955  1 

•  137.1* 

62.1* 

5.8 

22.8 

0 

23.5 

21.5 

1.1* 

1956  5/ 

88.6 

36.5 

3.8 

16.1 

0 

8.1 

21.9 

2.2 

1/  Imports  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawn  from  warehouses  for  consumption. 
2/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
3/  Included  in  Indian  imports. 
V  Less  than  50  bales. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  -  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,"  and  current 
reports. 
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Table 31*-.-  Consumption  of  cotton  in  specified  foreign  countries 
and  world  totals,  1951-52  to  date 


Country 

Year  beginning  August  1 

« 

.     1951  . 

• 

• 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1951*  . 

« 

; 

1955  : 

1956  1/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2J 

bales  2j 

Canada 

3l*3 

371 

305 

355 

381 

372 

Mexico  ; 

315 

330 

330 

1*00 

1*30 

1*70 

United  States  j 

9,196 

9,I*6l 

8,576 

8,81*1 

9,210 

8,617 

Australia  : 

77 

60 

83 

89 

87 

90 

China  3/  : 

:  3,300 

3,350 

3,5oo 

3,300 

3,500 

3,l*oo 

Hong  Kong  i 

162 

157 

20l* 

218 

223 

232 

India  ! 

3,520 

3,875 

3,990 

1*,120 

1*,280 

l*,5oo 

Pakistan  : 

180 

230 

l*5o 

650 

800 

81*5 

Formosa  ! 

1*9 

90 

122 

130 

135 

U*o 

Iran  j 

70 

70 

70 

70 

78 

90 

Japan  i 

1,816 

2,065 

2,hkl 

2,ll*2 

2,322 

2,830 

Korea  j 

130 

110 

150 

210 

232 

275 

Turkey  : 

250 

2ii0 

290 

375 

1*25 

1*50 

Austria  : 

95 

77 

9h 

107 

101* 

108 

Eelgium  ! 

1*07 

371 

1x29 

1*25 

1*15 

l*5i 

Eastern  Europe  h/  : 

1,288 

1,388 

i,i*35 

1,1*70 

1,708 

1,673 

Denmark  j 

1*7 

hh 

13 

12 

35 

1*2 

Finland  ! 

59 

58 

63 

62 

65 

71* 

France  : 

1,226 

i,i5o 

1,336 

1,268 

1,218 

1,375 

Federal  Republic  j 

of  Germany  j 

965 

1,073 

1,222 

1,251 

1,318 

1,1*31 

Greece  ! 

110 

106 

118 

116 

105 

121 

Italy  ; 

r  892 

861* 

876 

801 

765 

883 

Netherlands  : 

267 

295 

322 

331* 

337 

31*0 

Portugal  ! 

178 

nh 

191* 

211; 

203 

199 

Spain  : 

315 

320 

350 

397 

1*60 

Sweden  : 

125 

120 

135 

136 

135 

11*3 

Switzerland  : 

165 

11*6 

161* 

171* 

168 

181* 

United  Kingdom  ; 

1,759 

1,561; 

1,831* 

1,761 

1,51*5 

1,575 

Yugoslavia  : 

130 

120 

122 

155 

180 

200 

Argentina  : 

1,07 

3/3 

P^O 

550 

Brazil  : 

825 

800 

900 

1,000 

i,o5o 

1,030 

Chile  : 

:  66 

90 

105 

95 

85 

90 

Colombia  s 

:  105 

125 

133 

i5o 

157 

165 

Egypt  : 

312 

311i 

338 

361 

1*02 

1*10 

U.S.S.R.  5/  : 

3,300 

1*,000 

1*,200 

l*,35o 

l*,25o 

l*,5oo 

Others  ! 

565 

596 

662 

677 

678 

775 

World  total  j 

33,106 

31, 601 

35,981 

36,691* 

37,91*3 

39,090 

1/  Preliminary  and  partially  estimated.    2/  Bales  of  1*78  pounds  net;  except  for 
the  United  States  which  are  in  running  bales.    3/  Includes  Manchuria.    \\J  Includes 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Albania.    5/  In- 
cludes Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 


International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Includes  estimates  for  hand  spinning  in 
some  countries.    Excludes  cotton  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
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Table  55.-  Ravon  and  cotton:  Actual  prices  of  yam  and  equivalent  prices  of 
raw  fiber,  United  States,  average  1930-34,  and  1935-39,  1940  to  date 


1  Ratios 

acxuax  prices 

,    aquivaxenx  prices  per  < 

:  Rayon 
:  K+.aT)le 

:  Rayon 

a          a  VG. ^ 

xear 
begin- \ 
ning  | 

per  pound 

pound 

of  usable 

fiber  , 

Rayon 

Rayon  • 

Cotton 

.  Rayon 

:         Cotton  4/  i 

yarn  to 

.fiber  to 

: fiber  to 

filament: 

staple 

.Middling 

•  S.M. 

cotton 

: Middling 

*   al  IX  U  \A  X  J" 

:  S.  M. 

Aug.  J 

varn  : 

yarn 
2/ 

riber 

:  is/16 

J.?  /  xu 

:  1-1/16 

•     X    Xf  xw 

yarn 

:  15/16 

:  1-1/16 

1/ 

3/ 

:  inoh 

•  1UVU 

:  inch 

:  inches 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

-Ja>    \a>  £7    Va»  ^a>  1-aV  W 

Percent 

Percpnt 

: 

\verage  : 

i-7JU-J<+  1 

67 

37 

46.33 

11  68 

XX  •  v-/w 

13  54 

l8l 

*T\-/X 

346 

Average  : 

1935  -39  : 

36 

28.56 

13  37 

lli  QS 

Xt  . 

156 
xpu 

2lU 

1Q1 

~\  nl  1  r>  ■ 

■53 

39 

26.25 

13  71 
*j  •  ( x 

15.34 

136 
x^u 

1Q1 
x^x 

171 

X  (  X 

T  nil  T  a 

194  J.  ! 

SO 

26.25 

25  01 

■—  ^  t  vJX 

110 

XX \J 

118 

10  s 

XV  2 

IV4c:  : 

SS 

52 

26.25 

2li  55 

27  US 

C  1  a**? 

106 

XV.  w 

107 

96 

194-3  : 

S5 

52 

25.20 

25  07 

27  Q7 
c  1  •  y  1 

106 

101 

yv 

■>  nil  )l  a 

j.944  : 

55 
j  j 

56 

26.25 

26  U7 

28  Q7 

98 

99 
yy 

Ql 

T  Oil  C  a 

1945  : 

55 

62 

26.25 

31.26 

33.15 

89 

34 

79 
1  y 

63 

83 

30.53 

41.83 

43.44 

76 

78 

70 

194  r  : 

71 

102 

36.33 

41-39 

44.37 

70 

88 

81 

1  nllA  a 

1940  : 

76 

86 

38.43 

38.90 

Ul.58 

88 

99 

92 

71 

31 

36.75 

38.55 

42.42 

88 

95 

87 

1950  : 

77 

112 

40.95 

51.18 

54.53 
50.16 

69 

80 

75 

1951  : 

78 

86 

42 .00 

47-50 

91 

88 

84 

1952  : 

78 

78 

33.86 

41.72 

44.57 

100 

93 

87 

1953  : 

78 

70 

35.70 

40. 56 

43.36 

112 

88 

82 

1954  : 

80 

71 

35.70 

41.34 

45.41 

.114 

86 

79 

1955  : 

85 

75 

34.13 

41.95 

46.35 

112 

81 

74 

1956  : 

89 

73 

32.29 

39.79 

44.69 

123 

81 

72 

1957 
Aug. 

:  91 

73 

31.50 

38.96 

45.33 

125 

81 

70 

Sept. 


Oct.  :  

~1/  Wholesale  price  of  Viscose  on  skeins  first  quality  yarn,  150  denier  until 
June  1947,  since  July  1947  "on  cones." 

2/  Wholesale  price  of  Single  40 's  carded  until  July  1946;  August  1946,  through 
December  1951,  twisted  carded;  January  1952  to  date,  carded,  knitting,  singles  30. 

3/  Wholesale  price  of  Viscose,  1-1/2  denier.    Assumes  net  waste  multiplier  of 
1.05 . 

k/  Price  of  Memphis  Territory  growths,  landed  Group  B  mill  points  and  assuming 
net  waste  multiplier  of  1.15. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Cotton  Division,  A.  M.  S. 
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Table  56.-  Cottonseed  and  linters:    Production,  United  States,  1880  to  date 


Cottonseed 

Linters 

Season 

Crushings 

:  Gross 
weight 
of 
bale 

: Production 

beginning 
August  1 

Production: 

Actual 

Percentage 
of 

production 

Cut  per 
ton 

:  Running 
bales 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Percent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 
bales 

1880 

3,309 

182 

6.0 





___ 

I89O 

4,093 

1,023 

25.0 

--- 

--- ■';  I 

--- 

1900 

4,830 

2,415 

50.0 

30 

500.0 

144 

1910 

5,175 

4,106 

79.3 

46 

499.3 

398 

1920 

5,971 

4,069 

68.1  ■ 

54 

513.2 

429 

1930 

6,191 

4,715 

76.2 

101 

598.6 

824 

1935-39 

5,827 

4,653 

79.9 

145 

620.6 

1,132 

1937 
1938 
1939 

8,426 
5,309 
5,259 

6,326 

4,151 

75.1 

84  ? 

78.9 

139 
149 

154 

618.5 
618.9 
620.2 

1,471 
1,113 
1,072 

1940 
194l 
1942 

1943 
1944 

5,595 
4,788 

5,717 
4,680 
4,902 

4,398 
4,008 
4,498 

^  QRS 
4,254 

78.6 
83.7 
78.7 
84  <s 
86.8 

165 
179 
183 
179 
176 

623.9 
628.6 

629.5 
617.7 
621.7 

1,208 
1/1,184 

1,355 
1,186 
1,251 

19U5 
1946 
19kl 
19^8 
19I+9 

3,663 
3,511 
4,683 
5,943 
6,6l4 

3,262 
3,090 

4  082 
5*,  332 
5,712 

89.1 
88.0 

87  2 

89.7 
86.4 

182 

191 
186 
183 
176 

621.8 
615.7 
613.7 
617.8 
613.1 

993 
995 
1,288 
1,646 
1,710 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

4,105 
6,302 
6,191 
6,749 

3,723 
5,476 

5,563 
6,256 

90.7 
86.9 
89.9 
92.7 

185 
185 
184 
184 

582.7 
603.5 
596.8 
603.2 

1,244 
1,767 
1,799 
1,984 

195^ 
1955 

1956  2/ 

1957  2/ 

5,709 
6,043 
5,423 
5,103 

5,249 
5,588 
4,951 
4,679 

91.9 
92.5 
91.3 
91.7 

187 
1.80 
181 

606.2 
617.2 
621.6 

1,682 
1,688 
1,496 

1/  Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants  since  1941. 
2/  Preliminary. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  57.  -  Cotton  linters:     Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Supply- 

Disappearance 

Stocks 
August  1 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Consumption 

Exports 

Destroyed 

Total 

1,000 
bales  1/ 


1920 

1,010 

1921 

696 

1922 

253 

1923 

193 

192^ 

215 

1925 

198 

~\  Q26 

282 

1927 

307 

1928 

254 

1929 

331 

1930 

486 

1931 

503 

1  93? 

625 

1933 

193^ 

344 

266 

1  Q37 

363 

1938 

865 

1939 

950 

19^0 

:  706 

1941 

787 

1942 

637 

19^3 

739 

1944 

567 

1945 

379 

1946 

422 

1947 

357 

1948 

370 

1949 

495 

1950 

:  452 

1951 

264 

1952 

548 

1953 

1,111 

195^ 

1,543 

1955 

1,491 

1956  6/ 

1,025 

1957  5/ 

823 

1,000  1,000 
bales  1/    bales  2/ 


429 
382 

591 
641 
858 

1,044 
1,042 

875 
1,086 
1,038 

824 
876 
741 
801 
805 

876 
1,127 
1,471 
1,113 
1,072 

1,208 
4/1,184 

5/1,355 
5/1,186 
4/1,251 


993 
995 


y 

ti  1,288 

5/  1,646 
5/1,710 

4/1,244 
5/1,767 

y 1,799 
5/2,003 

4/1,682 

VI, 688 
5/1,496 
4/1,500 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

bales  l/      bales  l/      bales  l/     bales  l/    bales  l/ 


3/ 

1,439 

516 

51 

175 

742 

1/ 

1,079 

639 

132 

55 

826 

1/ 

844 

646 

41 

3 

69O 

% 

835 

537 

116 

3 

656 

3/ 

1,073 

tit-  r-. 

659 

191 

2 

852 

3/ 

1,242 

804 

104 

2 

910 

2/ 

1,323 

806 

257 

5 

1,068 

3/ 

1,182 

780 

193 

2 

975 

i 

1,340 

879 

186 

1 

1,066 

3/ 

1,369 

805 

1  -1  O 

118 

1 

924 

3/ 

1,310 

714 

112 

10 

836 

1,379 

637 

116 

4 

757 

!/ 

1,367 

761 

184 

5 

950 

3/ 

1,245- 

767 

169 

10 

946 

7 

1,156 

719 

205 

1 

925 

45 

1,216 

734 

241 

1 

976 

48 

1,441 

819 

270 

1 

1,090 

18 

1,852 

715 

275 

994 

49 

2,027 

851 

213 

16 

1,080 

63 

2,085 

1,061 

320 

4 

1,385 

252 

2,166 

1,359 

21 

1 

1,381 

194 

2,165 

1,488 

33 

4 

1,525 

79 

2,071 

1,301 

28 

2 

1,331 

74 

1,999 

1,365 

61 

3 

1,429 

199 

2,017 

1,481 

4l 

1 

1,523 

215 

1,587 

1,055 

22 

1 

1,078 

92 

1,509 

984 

53 

5/ 

1,037 

127 

1,772 

1,156 

235 

1,391 

115 

2,131 

1,406 

193 

1 

1,599 

200 

2,405 

1,616 

189 

1 

1,806 

103 

1,800 

1,396 

92 

1 

1,489 

114 

2,144 

1,306 

226 

2 

1,534 

341 

2,688 

1,359 

107 

2 

1,468 

164 

3,278 

1,324 

237 

2 

1,563 

185 

3,410 

1,474 

256 

25 

1,755 

204 

3,382 

1,789 

396 

2,185 

135 

2,656 

1,436 

334 

1,770 

150 

2,500 

1,250 

334 

1,600 

1/  Running  bales.    2/  Bales  of  5°0  pounds, 
production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants. 
5/  Less  than  500  bales. 


3/  Not  available .    4/  Since  194l  includes 


6/  Preliminary,  partly  estimated. 


Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Manmade  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent, 
World,  1920  to  date 


NOVEMBER  1957 


x  ecu. 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Non-cellulosic  fibers 

;  Total 

:  Production 

:    equivalent  : 

;       1/  ; 

Production 

'  equivalent 

;  1/ 

:  Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

:     Mil.  lb. 

1,000  bales 

Mil.  lb. 

1.000  bales 

Mil.  It. 

1,000  bales 

1920 

:  33.1 

104 



33.I 

104 

1921 

:  1*8.2 

151 

— 

___ 

40.2 

151 

1922 

:  76.5 

24l 



70.6 

241 

1923 

:  103.1 

324 

103.1 

324 

:  136.3 

434 

mm  mm  — 



1^8.3 

434 

1925 

:  155.3 

561 



I05.3 

581 

1926 

:  211.7 

664 

— 



211.7 

6o4 

1927 

:  295.2 

926 

**  ™ 

295.2 

92o 

192a 

:  360.6 

1,131 

VS. 

360.6 

1,131 

1*1. 1* 

1,379 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

441.4 

1,379 

1930 

457-4 

1,429 





457.4 

1,429 

1931 

507.8 

1,567 

— 

— 

507.0 

1,567 

1932 

534.2 

1,661 

—  _  — 

534.2 

1,661 

1933 

694.3 

2,155 

vs. 

694.3 

2,155 

193^ 

823.3 

2,540 

_  _  _ 



823.3 

2,540 

1935 

1,07U  .1* 

3,254 

_  —  _ 



1,074.4 

3,254 

1936 

1,321.1 

3,892 

— 

— 

1,321.1 

3,892 

1937 

1,822.U 

5,193 

~~~ 

1,022.4 

5,193 

1938 

1,926.1 

5,272 

1,928.1 

5,272 

1939  ! 

2,21*0.4 

6,120 

—  mm  - 



2,240.4 

6,120 

19^0 

2,1+62.5 

6,658 

4.6 

16 

2,467.1 

6,674 

19^1 

2,786.1* 

7,549 

11.9 

42 

2,796.3 

7,591 

1942  : 

2,61*9.4 

7,118 

24.5 

66 

2,673-9 

7,204 

1943  : 

2,544.0 

6,852 

39.2 

139 

2,583.2 

6,991 

1  Ci)i  )i  1 

2,068.0 

5,746 

48.0 

170 

2,130.0 

5.916 

19^5  ! 

1,1*05.6 

4,113 

7  ~s 

50.1 

177 

1,455.7 

1946  s 

1,687.4 

4,952 

54.5 

192 

1,741.9 

1947  : 

1,979.8 

5,797 

51.4 

185 

2,031.2 

5,982 

19W  ! 

2,1*1*5.1+ 

7,084 

74.5 

267 

2,519.9 

7, 351 

T  Oil  O  • 

19^9  : 

2,701.0 

7,762 

95.8 

342 

2,796.8 

0,104 

1950  : 

3,494.6 

9,921 

177.2 

630 

3,671.0 

10,551 

1951  : 

3,981.0 

11,254 

263.1 

944 

4,244.1 

12,196 

1952  : 

3,542.1 

10,051 

325.9 

1,167 

3,808.0 

11,218 

1953    •  : 

4,131.4 

11,659 

401.0 

1,463 

4,532.4 

13,122 

1954  : 

4,496.7 

12,438 

497.1 

1,032 

4,995.o 

14,270 

1955  : 

5,039.4 

13,983 

657.6 

2,302 

5,697.0 

lo,365 

1956  : 

5,245.0 

14,355 

760.7 

2,806 

6,025.7 

17,163 

1/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pounds  of  new  cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade 

a.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament  yarn 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  1.10 

c .  High  tenacity  rayon  -  1 . 80 

d.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than  tires  -  1.74 

e.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f .  Non-cellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  1.70 


fibers  are: 
1-51 
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Table  60,.  Manmade  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent, 
United  States,  1920  -  I956 


NOVEMBER  1957 


Year  : 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Non-cellulosic  fibers 

Total 

Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

u 

Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

ll 

Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

Million 
pounds 

10.1 
15-0 
2U.1 

35.0 
36.3 
51.0 
62.7 

75.6 
97.2 
121.9 

127.7 
151.8 
135.8 

215.6 
210.5 
262.2 
289.9 
31*0.8 
287.5 
379.9 

1+71.2 
573.2 
632.6 
663.1 
723.9 
792.1 
853.9 
975.1 

1,121*.  3 
995-7 

1,259.1* 
l,29l*. 2 
1,135-8 
1,196.9 
1,085.7 
1,260.7 
l,l!*7-9 


1,000 
bales 

32 
1*7 
76 
110 
111* 
160 
197 
237 
305 
382 

1*00 

1*76 
1*25 
675 
659 
819 

899 
1,053 

880 
1,155 

1,1*17 
1,708 
1,880 

1,983 
2,208 
2,1*70 
2,672 
3,017 
3,1*66 
3,11*0 

3,887 
3,986 
3,563 
3,778 
3,299 
3,893 
3,1*98 


Million 
pounds 


1,000 
bales 


I*. 6 
11.9 
21+.5 
39-2 
1*8.0 
50.1 
51*. 5 
51.1* 
71*.  5 
95.8 

11*5-9 
205.1 
255.7 
297.0 
31*3.8 

1*55.1 
1*96.8 


16 
1*2 
86 

139 
170 

177 
192 
185 
267 
31*2 

516 
733 
916 
1,081* 
1,271* 
1,692 
1,851 


Million 
pounds 

10.1 
15.0 
2l*.l 
35.0 

36.3 
51.0 

62.7 
75.6 
97.2 
121.9 

127.7 
151.8 
135-8 
215.6 
210.5 
262.2 
289.9 
3I+O.8 
287.5 
379.9 

1*75-8 
585.1 
657.1 
702.3 
771.9 
81*2.2 
908.1* 
1,026.5 
1,198.8 
1,091.5 

1,1*05.3 
1,1*99-3 
1,391.5 
1,1*93.9 
1,1*29.5 
1,715.8 
1,61*4.7 


1,000 
bales 

32 
1*7 
76 
110 

111* 
160 
197 
237 
305 
382 

1*00 
1*76 
1*25 

675 
659 
819 
899 

1,053 
880 

1,155 

1,1*33 
1,750 
1,966 
2,122 
2,378 
2,61*7 
2,861* 

3,202 
3,733 
3,1*82 

l*,l*03 
k,  719 
l*,i*79 
1*,862 
i+,573 
5,585 
5,31*9 


1/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pounds  of  raw  cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade 
fibers  are: 

a.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament 
yarn  -  1.51 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  1.10 

c.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  1.80 

d.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than 
tires  -  I.7I* 

e.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  1.70 
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Table  6l.-  Manmade  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent,  foreign 

countries,  1920  -  1956 


:           Rayon  and  acetate 

Non-cellulosic  fibers 

Total 

Year 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Production 

equivalent 

Production  j 

equivalent 

Production 

equivalent 

1/ 

1/ 

Million 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

pounds 

bales 

pounds 

bales 

pounds 

bales 

1920 

23.0 

72 

23-0 

72 

x.yd.1. 

33.2 

104 

33-2 

104 

1922 

52.5 

165 

— 



52.5 

165 

1923 

68.1 

214 





68.1 

294 

l  00)1 
±924 

102.0 

320 





102.0 

320 

1925 

134.3 

421 



134.3 

421 

1926 

149.0 

467 





149.0 

467 

1927 

219.6 

689 





219.6 

689 

1928 

263.  k 

826 





263.4 

826 

1929 

319-5 

997 





319.5 

997 

1930 

329.7 

1,029 

329.7 

1,029 

1931 

356.O 

1,111 

356.0 

1,111 

1932 

398.4 

1,236 

-— 



398.4 

1,236 

1933 

478.7 

1,480 





478.7 

1,480 

1934 

612.8 

1,881 





612.8 

1,881 

1935 

812.2 

2,435 





812.2 

2,435 

1936 

1,031.2 

2,993 





1,031.2 

2,993 

1937 

1,481.6 

4,140 





1,481.6 

4,140 

1938 

1,640.6 

4,392 





1,640.6 

4,392 

1939 

1,860.5 

4,965 

— ~ 



l,o60. 5 

4,965 

1940 

1,991-3 

5,241 

~~~ 

1,991.3 

5,241 

19^-1 

2,213-2 

5,841 

1" 

2,213.2 

5,841 

19^2 

2,016.8 

5,238 

... 

— 

2,016.8 

5,238 

19^3 

1,880.9 

4,869 



— — 

1,880.9 

4,869 

1944 

1,364.1 

3,538 

... 



1,364.1 

3,538 

1945 

613-5 

1,643 

-  — 



613.5 

1,643 

1946 

833.5 

2,280 





833-5 

2,280 

19U7 

1,004.7 

2,780 





1,004.7 

2,780 

1948 

1,321.1 

3,618 

1,321.1 

3,61o 

I9I19 

1,705-3 

4,622 

... 

--- 

1,705.3 

4,622 

±y5u 

2,235-2 

6,034 

31.3 

114 

O,  xM-O 

1951 

2,686.8 

7,268 

58.0 

211 

2,744.8 

7,479 

1952 

2,406.3 

6,488 

70.2 

251 

2,476.5 

6,739 

1953  : 

2,934.5 

7,881 

104.0 

379 

3,038.5 

8,260 

1954  : 

3,413.0 

9,139 

153-3 

558 

3,566.3 

9,697 

1955  : 

3,778.7 

10,090 

202.5 

690 

3,981.2 

10,780 

1956  : 

4,097.1 

10,857 

283.9 

957 

4,381.0 

11,814 

l/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pounds  of  new  cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade  fibers  are: 

a.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament 
yarn  -  1.51 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  1.10 

c.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  1.80 

d.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than 
tires  -  1.74 

e.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fiber  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f .  Non-cellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1-37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  1.70 
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